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THe AcApDEMyY oF ScIENCE 


PREFACE 


ODAY the United Nations is enduring terrific tests. 
The war in Korea challenges the basic idea that collective 
measures among the nations can restrain aggression and 
restore peace, even in situations where Great Power interests are 
in conflict. The challenge has been only partially met. Else- 
where in the world, political and economic tensions threaten to 
break through the thin veneer of international codperation. 
Much of the optimism, so apparent when the Charter was signed 
some seven years ago, has disappeared in confusion and hostility. 
No sense of a real world community has developed out of the 
deliberations of the Security Council and the Assembly. 

Of transcendant importance, however, is the fact that the 
United Nations still endures. There may have been seven lean 
years since the Charter was signed in San Francisco, but no na- 
tion, not even the U.S.S.R., has indicated a desire to withdraw 
its representatives or to abandon the collective quest for peace 
and security. This is the striking situation which the Academy 
of Political Science examined at its Annual Meeting (Seventy- 
second Year) held in New York City on November 12, 1952. 

An attempt was made to cast up a balance sheet, in terms of 
future possibilities as well as recorded difficulties. Through 
much of the appraisal of UN achievements and failures ran one 
theme. The framers of the Charter, as Dr. Frederick Nolde re- 
marks, “‘ took a revolutionary step when, in addition to collec- 
tive security, they recognized the observance of human rights 
as an imperative cornerstone on which world peace and justice 
must be built.” If this idea becomes a conviction in the minds 
of men and women during the next generation, the purposes of 
the UN will be realized. 

In issuing this number of the PRocEEDINGs, the Directors and 
Officers of the Academy record their appreciation of the de- 
voted interest of those who participated in the several sessions 
which constituted the Annual Meeting. 
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PART I 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND HUMAN WELFARE 


INTRODUCTION 


SCHUYLER C. WALLACE, Presiding 
Professor of Government and Director of the School of 
International Affairs, Columbia University 


S you already know from the program, the fall meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science is devoted to an ap- 
praisal of the United Nations: Has it been a success or 


failure? 


Quite obviously, one day is not sufficient to do more than to 
discuss certain aspects of the problem. This morning’s session, 
consequently, is devoted to the topic, ‘“‘ The United Nations and 
Human Welfare”. We are very fortunate to have with us a 
panel of distinguished experts: Dr. Boudreau, Dr. Mitrany, Dr. 
Basch and Dr. Nolde are so well known that only the briefest 
introduction is necessary. 

As you undoubtedly recall, after a distinguished career in 
public medicine Dr. Boudreau became Director of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations. Since that time he has 
been Director of the Milbank Memorial Fund which devotes it- 
self in large measure to public health, medicine, education, re- 
search population and social welfare problems. Dr. Boudreau 


will talk to us this morning on “ The United Nations and the 
World’s Health ”. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE WORLD’S HEALTH 


FRANK G. BOUDREAU 
Executive Director, Milbank Memorial Fund 
Former Director, League of Nations Health Organization 


international health agencies had been established and two 

international sanitary conventions adopted. The agencies 
were the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Washington, the In- 
ternational Public Health Office in Paris, and the Health Or- 
ganization of the League of Nations which soon became the 
most complete international health agency in existence. 

World War II brought much of the work of these interna- 
tional health agencies to a halt, at the same time increasing the 
need for their services. The vacuum was filled by the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, which took over much of the pre-war international 
health program and added many new items. Its Health Division 
together with that of Medical and Sanitation Supplies spent ap- 
proximately $170 million in three years, in contrast with less 
than half a million dollars which the League spent on health in 
its most prosperous year. While UNRRA’s first responsibility 
in health was to prevent or stamp out epidemics, no action 
which would help to restore the health of the people or the 
health machinery of a stricken country was neglected. UNRRA 
as a temporary agency was soon to wind up its affairs, but some 
of its health and medical projects could not be expected to 
achieve their purpose if they were interrupted prematurely. 
Accordingly these responsibilities were later transferred to the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Organization 
(WHO), together with a sum of three million dollars to finance 
them. 

The International Health Conference held in New York in 
1946 produced a model constitution which was signed by all the 
delegations. Believing that the new international agency must 
be set up without delay the Conference provided for an interim 
commission which functioned until 1948 when a sufficient num- 


[ the 1930’s after nearly a century of effort, three official 
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ber of governments had ratified the Constitution to bring it into 
force. 

As interim commission or duly constituted World Health 
Organization, this specialized agency of the United Nations is 
now in its sixth year. It has a membership of 82 governments 
of which 10—those behind the so-called Iron Curtain—do not 
participate actively. 

The Organization consists of a World Health Assembly, 
which meets annually, an Executive Board of eighteen members 
meeting at least twice a year, and a secretariat occupying part of 
the Palace of the League of Nations in Geneva. When the con- 
stitution was being drafted, there was much emphasis on the ad- 
vantages of decentralization and the organization’s work has 
been drastically decentralized by means of six regional bureaus. 

Responsibility for world health is shared by a number of the 
specialized agencies and by several of the departments of the 
United Nations organization itself. The Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) of the United Nations now located in 
Rome is second only to WHO in health matters. 

During the decade before World War II, the League of Na- 
tions had devoted considerable attention to the relations between 
agriculture, economic policy, nutrition and health. The world- 
wide economic depression and widespread unemployment drew 
attention to the plight of workers’ families, to the bread lines, 
sickness and suffering of men, women and children. Great 
stores of food could not be sold, bringing ruin to producers and 
distributors, while millions of consumers had to satisfy them- 
selves with grossly inadequate diets. It was then that Stanley 
Bruce of Australia, a member of the Council of the League, pro- 
posed “ the marriage of health and agriculture.” A joint com- 
mittee was set up to consider the relation of nutrition to health, 
agriculture and economic policy. Its report pointed to the 
anomaly that millions of people in all parts of the globe either 
were suffering from malnutrition or were living in a state of 
subnormal health which could be improved if they consumed 
more or different food, while agricultural resources were so 
abundant and the arts of agriculture so advanced that supply 
frequently tended to outstrip effective demand. The committee 
called this situation an outstanding challenge to constructive 
statesmanship and international codperation. 
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This movement for better health through improved nutrition 
was participated in by the League, the International Labour Of- 
fice and the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome. In- 
vestigations and studies were set afoot which promised to give 
new life to the League. But with the onset of war, international 
work soon slowed down to a halt. 

During the war the lessons of the nutrition campaign were 
applied by the Allies through such agencies as the Combined 
Food Board which sought to allocate food supplies so that the 
dietaries of Americans, Britons, Canadians, and other Allies 
might be adequate for health. 

The work of the League in nutrition and agriculture and this 
wartime experience so impressed Allied statesmen that the first 
conference of the United Nations was that on food and agricul- 
ture at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943. It was followed by the 
Quebec Conference of 1945 which set up the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. FAO represented an 
expanded International Institute of Agriculture, plus the 
League’s campaign for better health through improved nutri- 
tion. If FAO were restricted to agriculture, its concern would 
be mainly the economic situation of producers. Its goal being 
better health through nutrition and agriculture, consumers as 
well as producers are brought into its orbit. On the other hand 
WHO too must be concerned with human nutrition as one of 
the most potent factors in health. In the beginning FAO and 
WHO each appointed an advisory committee on nutrition, and 
each employed a nutrition staff. Thanks to Lord Bruce, then 
impartial chairman of the World Food Board (the executive 
council of FAO), the two agencies have now joined in appoint- 
ing a single advisory committee on nutrition which recommends 
programs of work for both. 

There is collaboration between the two agencies in the field as 
well as at headquarters in such tasks as bringing about greater 
food production. For a disease like malaria often incapacitates 
the farmer at the time he must sow or harvest his crops. Pre- 
venting malaria is one of the best ways of increasing agricultural 
production. Indeed much fertile land cannot be settled because 
it is infested with malaria-carrying mosquitoes. Maintaining 
the health of producers and at the same time helping them to 
improve their farming methods are bound to be more effective 
than either method alone. 
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WHO also codperates with the central organization of the 
United Nations and with the other specialized agencies. It re- 
ports to the Economic and Social Council and to a Committee 
of the General Assembly. The Trusteeship Council of the UN 
codperates with WHO in such matters as health and medical 
care in non-self-governing territories. But the most striking 
example ‘of collaboration between the UN and the specialized 
agencies is in the field of technical assistance. 

Many who read of such assistance may have forgotten that 
this work was begun many years ago by the League of Nations 
in connection with the settlement of refugees from Asia Minor 
in Greece and Bulgaria. Full-scale assistance was given, in- 
cluding loan funds, housing, agricultural implements, cattle, 
clothing, and seeds. Later on, China and a number of other 
countries applied to the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations for assistance in solving their health problems. Feol- 
lowing its favorable experience with the League in health 
matters, the government of China set up a National Eco- 
nomic Council to survey and rehabilitate the national economy. 
The Council asked the League for technical assistance and advice 
in almost every field of economic and social endeavor. At one 
time there were thirty-five League experts in China advising the 
National Economic Council on road building, banking, silk cul- 
ture, transport and communication, medical education, public 
health, agriculture, control of animal diseases, currency reform, 
taxation, quarantine and many other subjects. This technical 
assistance helped to produce such tangible results as 25,000 kilo- 
meters of roads suitable for automobile traffic which helped to 
avert periodic famine. As you probably know, famine in China 
is not always due to a lack of food supplies but to the fact that 
food supplies landed at the ports cannot reach the interior where 
the people are starving. But the decline of the League, the in- 
vasion of China by Japanese troops, and the Communist up- 
rising brought all such codperation to a stop. 

After the war it became increasingly plain that the unequal 
development of the different countries was a chief obstacle to 
the peaceful organization of the world, and that it was in the 
interest of the world community to contribute to the economic 
and social development of backward regions. A paragraph in 
the Preamble to the Constitution of WHO points out that 
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“Unequal development in different countries in the promotion 
of health and control of disease, especially communicable disease, 
is a common danger.” 

Now the UN and many governments are engaged in efforts 
to raise levels of living and social standards in backward coun- 
tries. Each of the specialized agencies has a program in this 
field. Each receives from the UN its quota of funds for this 
purpose. Each is represented on a Board set up by the UN to 
codrdinate the work. Such codperation is of course essential if 
programs of development are to be comprehensive and produc- 
tive. It is even more important that there should be the closest 
codperation between the agencies in their work in the field, and 
I suspect that codperation has not yet reached all the way down 
to the field workers from the skyscraper on the East River. 

WHO not only codperates with other specialized agencies and 
the UN in the field of technical assistance, it is also engaged in 
joint programs with the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF), UNESCO, ILO and IRO. The 
health and medical programs of UNICEF are guided and ad- 
ministered by WHO; for example, the great campaign of im- 
munization against tuberculosis with BCG. 

BCG is a vaccine which was developed by two French bac- 
teriologists for preventing tuberculosis. It is one of the cheap- 
est ways of dealing with tuberculosis. 

UNESCO and WHO have a common interest in the profes- 
sional training of medical and public health staff and in the 
diffusion and application of knowledge in health, medicine, nu- 
trition and other branches of science. ILO and WHO have a 
mutual interest in the health and medical care of workers, while 
the health of refugees has been the joint responsibility of IRO 
and WHO. The World Bank codperates with WHO in the 
field of finance, while in the past there devolved upon WHO 
the responsibility of carrying out some UNRRA projects when 
that temporary agency was dissolved. The International Civil 
Aviation Organization and WHO work together in attempts to 
prevent the spread of disease through transport facilities. 

WHO also codperates with private international agencies. 
The World Federation for Mental Health works closely with 
WHO in this important field, and WHO has joined forces with 
the World Medical Association in attempting to set up accept- 
able international standards for training in medicine. 
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These, then, are the principal UN agencies which are con- 
cerned with world health. The system is far more complete 
than any previous system, and may be expected to produce in- 
creasingly useful results as time goes on. 

My story would not be complete if I failed to mention the al- 
most miraculous advances in medicine and public health which 
in the last few years have placed at our disposal more effective 
means of preventing and curing disease than the most optimistic 
would have thought possible twenty years ago. Some of them 
are familiar to every newspaper reader: whole human blood or 
blood fractions, anticoagulants and muscle relaxants, a whole 
series of sulpha drugs, of value in a whole series of infectious 
diseases, in which medicine was often helpless. The chemist can 
alter the formula of drugs and insecticides or synthesize new 
ones so as greatly to increase the effectiveness of prevention and 
treatment. The antibiotics, penicillin, aureomycin, terramycin, 
streptomycin, chloromycetin and a host of others, have robbed 
many of the most fatal diseases of most of their terror. Syn- 
thetic drugs of great potency are displacing quinine in the pre- 
vention and treatment of malaria. New and improved insecti- 
cides such as DDT are extremely useful in the prevention of 
insect-borne diseases. Methods of combating the nutritional de- 
ficiency diseases pellagra, scurvy and beriberi have been ex- 
plored, tested and demonstrated on a large scale. Asa result it 
is known that for a few cents per person beriberi and pellagra 
can be wiped out, as pellagra has been wiped out in this country 
and beriberi in certain regions of Bataan Province in the 
Philippines. 

It can be said that the establishment of a strong world health 
organization came at the moment when the most powerful 
weapons in history for the prevention and treatment of disease 
had become available; and, let me add, when communications 
and transport had advanced so far that no aspect of Western 
living including the prevention and treatment of diseases could 
be hidden from the native of Africa, the peasant in China, the 
shepherd on the hills of the Near East or the nomad in the desert. 

Potentially the UN’s agencies for world health are capable of 
wiping out the differences which exist in sickness and death 
rates between the backward and the industrially advanced coun- 
tries of the world, and of acting as a spearhead for other forms 
of international collaboration. 
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About 250 million of the world’s 2.5 billion people live 
in the developed areas comprising Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, the United States of America and Western Europe. 
Two thirds, or more than 1.5 billion, live in the industrially 
backward countries. The rest are in the intermediate zone. 

Food supplies in the developed areas represent an average of 
three thousand calories per person per day, whereas in backward 
countries they average only a little over two thousand calories. 

There is an average of one physician to each thousand persons 
in the advanced countries in contrast with one for each five 
thousand in backward regions. Life expectancy at birth is 63 
years or more in the developed areas and only 30 years in back- 
ward regions. The terrific wastage of life in such countries as 
China, Egypt and India is revealed by the fact that of 100 new- 
born babies only 15 live to the age of 60, while in the developed 
areas 70 live and produce until that age. 

These large differences in the average length of life are due 
mainly to the prevalence in the backward countries of mass dis- 
eases which have been conquered or controlled in the West. 
Malaria, yaws, syphilis, tuberculosis, hookworm, nutritional de- 
ficiencies and gastrointestinal infections, these and others are the 
hurdles which interrupt life’s journey at early ages in the back- 
ward countries. Malaria, the most prevalent and deadly of all 
the mass diseases, affects at least three hundred million persons 
and kills three million a year. 

The bright spot in this picture is that many of the most prev- 
alent and deadly of the mass diseases can be prevented or con- 
trolled at a cost which is only a small fraction of the amounts 
now spent for the care of the sick. Italy, Ceylon, Brazil, Sar- 
dinia, Cyprus and Greece have been virtually freed of malaria 
by spraying with DDT at a cost of a few cents per person. The 
experience of Ceylon shows that one mass disease may account 
for the difference between the high sickness and death rates of 
backward and the low rates in Western countries. In 1947 a 
program of DDT spraying in Ceylon practically wiped out 
malaria. The general death rate which had fluctuated between 
20 and 25 per thousand inhabitants per year fell quickly to be- 
tween 12 and 15 per thousand and has since remained at that 
level, just about equal to that of Ireland, an island with a com- 
parable population in the Western World. 
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Many of the backward countries are living in a jungle of 
misery represented by the mass diseases. This jungle growth 
must be cleared away before their people can develop their re- 
sources and raise their standard of living. 

The economic and social differences between the backward 
and the industrially advanced countries which cause so much 
trouble and unrest are increasing in spite of all the programs of 
international or bilateral technical assistance; for in the devel- 
oped countries increasingly rapid advances in science are being 
utilized on a growing scale. Programs of technical assistance 
will have to be intensified if we are to succeed in narrowing this 
gap and giving hope of better living conditions to the earth’s 
submerged majority. 

Assisting backward peoples to develop their resources is no 
easy task. One of the chief obstacles is fear of overpopulation, 
which threatens that every step in the conquest of disease or 
hunger will bring greater suffering to the increasing number of 
survivors. This fear is based on our own experience, for in Eu- 
rope the decline in mortality began soon after the onset of the 
agricultural, commercial and industrial revolution and resulted 
in a sevenfold increase in the population of Europe and Europe 
overseas in three hundred years. More recently reductions in 
birth rates began to balance the fall in death rates. Having re- 
gard to the teeming populations of China, India and other Asian 
countries the prospect of a sevenfold increase in numbers is a 
terrifying one. On many occasions we have been warned that 
the world’s natural resources aré diminishing, and it is natural 
to assume that great increases in population would end in greater 
misery, starvation and death. If we look ahead fifty or one 
hundred years, the prospect is indeed dark. But who can fore- 
tell what conditions will be like so many years hence? 

George Santayana, the philosopher and poet, wrote: 


Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine, 
That lights the pathway but a step ahead 
Across a void of misery and dread. 


Looking ahead only as far as our torch of knowledge lights the 
way, we can be reasonably sure that disaster will not strike 
within the next ten years unless we resign ourselves to inaction. 
The best-informed agricultural authorities believe that enough 
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food can be produced to feed all the world’s peoples ten years 
from now better than they have ever been fed before. Those 
who make the most gloomy predictions balance what is known 
about natural resources against anticipated population numbers. 
But natural resources are not fixed quantities nor are people only 
consumers. Man himself is our greatest resource, for he alone is 
capable of unlocking new storehouses of energy. How many 
times have we been told that the end of our petroleum supplies 
is in sight, yet now after years of such gloomy forecasts we learn 
that known reserves are greater than ever before. 

One more example of what seems to me the erroneous reason- 
ing of the pessimist. Even the beginning of a balance between 
birth and death rates of Western peoples was not achieved for 
many years. Death rates dropped quickly, birth rates lagged 
behind, hence the sevenfold increase in numbers. No doubt a 
similar lag will be experienced in Asian countries. But need it 
last so long? Profiting by Western experience, cannot the Asian 
peoples avoid our errors and profit by the knowledge of popula- 
tion problems we have acquired? 

There are many indications that Eastern peoples and govern- 
ments are conscious of the gravity of this problem, and are ready 
to tackle it more resolutely and with less prejudice than was the 
case among Western peoples. Whether or not we codperate with 
Eastern peoples in their attempt to control disease and extend 
the span of life, death rates will continue to fall and population 
to increase. If we work as partners with them in this formi- 
dable task of developing their resources to sustain increasing 
numbers, results may well be achieved more quickly than was 
the case in the West. And by working with them we may earn 
the priceless asset of their friendship and codperation. 

It seems clear that reductions in Western fertility were the 
result of all-round rather than one-sided development. For 
Colonial types of development aimed at controlling epidemics, 
preventing disorder and producing raw materials for export, 
without changes in the existing culture, have not avoided catas- 
trophe. The lesson seems to be that social, economic and politi- 
cal development must proceed simultaneously and on a sufficient 
scale. 

Our own development was based on the exploitation of both 
our natural and human resources. Education went hand in 
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hand with industrialization. With each success in controlling 
disease, producing more food, building greater structures, we 
won new faith in our ability to alter and to improve our en- 
vironment. We must help the peoples of backward countries to 
acquire similar confidence and faith in their ability to better 
themselves; otherwise they will continue to behave as helpless 
pawns in the hands of fate. 

To conclude, the UN system for world health is a more com- 
plete system than ever existed before. 

Potentially it is capable of assisting backward countries to 
advance economically, socially and politically. Health may well 
become the spearhead of a movement to raise standards of living 
throughout the world, for all peoples long for freedom from 
disease and hunger, and in this field men of all races, countries 
and creeds work easily together. Assistance in health matters 
alone will not suffice. Programs need to be geared into compre- 
hensive plans for social, economic and political development. 
Progress in such development may be slow, but the preliminary 
step of clearing away the jungle of disease and death which can 
be done quickly will bring relief to millions. 

World society is dynamic. It is changing rapidly under the 
impact of science, invention and technology. We can be sure 
that such advances will be even more rapid in the future than in 
the past. Are they to be used for the general welfare or em- 
ployed to further man’s age-old aggressive designs? 

The belief is growing that the use of these advances by the 
world community for the general welfare not only will bring 
better health and greater prosperity but will contribute im- 
portantly to the organization of world peace. 
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REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: To the question, “‘ Has the United Nations 
been a success?” Dr. Boudreau certainly has answered, in so far as the 
United Nations World Health Organization is concerned, with a re- 
sounding Yes.” 

Dr. Boudreau, I think you already know from the reception you re- 
ceived from the audience how much we appreciate your being with us. 
Thank you, very much! 

Dr. David Mitrany, of the Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, since 1933, has been one of the most distinguished 
scholars in the field of international relations since he published his 
volume on Problems of International Sanctions in 1925. 1 shall not 
attempt to give you the list of publications which have come from Dr. 
Mitrany’s pen since that date. Suffice it to say he is one of those rare 


academicians who have been both practitioner and theorist in the 
international field. For that reason it is most fitting indeed that he 
should talk to us about “‘ The International Technical Assistance Pro- 


gram”. It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Dr. David 
Mitrany! 


Dr. Davin Mitrany: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: You 
have heard a most impressive paper on health from an expert who has 
acquired great merit in the field. I have no such qualifications, and 
therefore I will address myself rather to more general aspects of my 
subject of Technical Assistance. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


DAVID MITRANY 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 


1. COMPARED with such dramatic matters as Human 
Rights, the Veto, and so on, Technical Assistance may sound a 
bit like a mere matter of plumbing on an international scale. 
In fact it is the most vital and promising line of action in our 
varied efforts toward a peaceful and contented world com- 
munity. Taken broadly, it is indeed the most significant 
of them all as a historical landmark. Let me try to make 
my point by comparing three dates, all of them important mile- 
stones on the road to international organization—1899, 1919 
and 1945—roughly about a generation apart from each other. 
The two Hague conferences of 1899 and 1907 were memorable 
as the first democratic assembly of all independent states in a 
first attempt to create some continuous international system. 
The attempt made then to set up permanent machinery for in- 
ternational arbitration did not come to anything, but in retro- 
spect the very idea makes clear that the general outlook of the 
time still could not see the states of the world in any other way 
than as absolutely separate units. Moreover, war was still as- 
sumed to be part of the natural order of politics; the chief prac- 
tical results of the Hague conferences were the conventions regu- 
lating conduct in war, the treatment of prisoners, and such 
useful things. 

In 1919 came the League of Nations, a much more ambitious 
effort, but one which still recognized war, though it tried to 
limit the occasions for it and the use of it. For the rest the 
League accepted the existing order of things and provided little 
means of changing it. Finally, in 1945 we set up the United 
Nations. Its Charter forbids war, using to that end much the 
same political means as did the League of Nations. But what is 
new, and what in the long run may prove infinitely more im- 
portant, is that through its Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies, to which no limit is set, and now 
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through the whole group of activities known as Technical As- 
sistance, the United Nations recognizes the need and provides 
the means for building up a codperative international com- 
munity. 

In terms of peace, perhaps one might sum up this evolution 
by saying that the Hague conferences were concerned essentially 
with the manners of war; the League of Nations tried to restrict 
the act of war; while the United Nations is organized to deal 
with the very causes of war. 

2. Such a change in a mere half-century is almost breath- 
taking progress. That 1945 was a deliberate and hence a truly 
historical change in approach is evident from the Charter and 
other constitutional documents of the United Nations. The 
very first article of the Charter looks beyond a peace of mere 
absence of violation to one “in conformity with the principles 
of justice ”, and among its major purposes is the achievement of 
“* international cooperation in solving international problems of 
an economic, social, cultural or humanitarian character ”; the 
Trusteeship system is described as a recognition of the “ inter- 
dependence of the peoples of the world”; and the Human 
Rights program lays emphasis on access to resources to produce 
the goods and services necessary for maintaining rising standards 
of living and comfort, and is also meant to encourage the acqui- 
sition of the skills necessary to express talent and to achieve in- 
dividual values to the fullest. 

And these, at any rate, have not remained pious aspirations. 
In spite of the political stalemate in the United Nations this 
practical work has gone ahead. The agencies and programs en- 
gaged in it may be divided into three main types. First, there 
are the international agencies, mostly the specialized agencies and 
those set up under the auspices of the United Nations, which 
provide technical assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries in all parts of the world. To them must be added the 
so-called Expanded Program of Technical Assistance initiated in 
1949 and carried out by the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and the various agencies under a codrdinated program; the 
work of the International Bank and of the International Mone- 
tary Fund are strictly speaking outside the scope of the ex- 
panded program but they are linked with it by their participa- 
tion in the meetings of the Technical Assistance Board which is 
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the central coérdinating body. Secondly, there are the bilateral 
programs of technical assistance run by individual advanced 
countries—the United States Point Four Program above all, the 
schemes promoted by the British Colonial Office and others. 
Thirdly, there are the regional agencies and programs which are 
meant to cater for the needs of a group of neighboring under- 
developed countries; these include the Colombo Plan, the Pan 
American Union program and the Inter-American Specialized 
Agencies, the regional economic commissions for Asia and the 
Far East and also for Latin America set up by the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. There are also some 
bodies which overlap the three categories, like the Caribbean 
Commission, and there are further quite a number of joint ac- 
tivities by the Powers which still have responsibilities in various 
parts of Africa. 

Most of this work is concerned with projects carried out by 
outside experts who visit the country singly or in groups for a 
limited period to undertake a specified task. There is another 
form of technical assistance which has a more revolutionary 
character, the provision to underdeveloped countries of men to 
occupy important executive positions for a fairly long period as 
local officials, an experiment which is being tried in Bolivia and 
Indonesia; the arrangement is reminiscent of the League of Na- 
tions reconstruction loans, which were put in charge of an out- 
side commissioner who could carry out the economic work and 
remain above internal political battles. 

One obvious distinction which these examples suggest is be- 
tween technical assistance schemes which carry out particular 
projects, and those which help the countries concerned to do 
things for themselves; though of course some activities combine 
both functions. 

3. When faced with a mere list of what already is being done 
or planned the layman may at first sight have a feeling that too 
many things are being tried by too many people. But the fact 
that three thousand experts had been recruited for these activi- 
ties by the middle of 1952, and that by the same time two thou- 
sand seven hundred scholarships had been given for training na- 
tionals of underdeveloped countries, has to be put against a total 
estimated population of the areas usually classified as under- 
developed of just over one thousand million; and against the 
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fact that possibly some three quarters of them live in regard to 
food, health, housing and education below any adequate stand- 
ards. 

That is the first, the obvious and the most appealing aspect of 
these new international codperative endeavors: to do what we 
can by sharing some of our resources, knowledge and experience 
to improve standards of living in the less-developed countries. 
Another side of it, more social-political, may play a great part in 
the growth of a democratic world society. One of the chief 
trends of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been the 
increase in the number of independent states through the break- 
up of old empires, a process which is still going on, an increase 
that is in the world of states in the number of citizens with vot- 
ing rights. And as in national society, political equality in- 
evitably leads to aspirations and to claims for social equality. 
No one can help altogether the inequalities which come from 
differences in natural conditions, but people on the whole are 
reasonable, whatever their state, as long as they believe that there 
is equality of opportunity. That is the essential principle which 
Western welfare democracy is now proclaiming; in a broad 
sense, that is what Technical Assistance is trying to provide — 
internationally. 

Let me refer by way of illustration to one particular aspect of 
this work. One of the difficulties of underdeveloped countries 
is a lack of trained personnel, of skills. That this hampers local 
advance is obvious; it is not so obvious that it also produces in- 
equality at the international level, because it means that those 
countries cannot contribute their share of expert personnel to 
the growing number of international agencies and activities; 
hence they probably feel neglected in the staffing of those public 
services. UNESCO is trying to remedy that by acting as a 
clearinghouse on possibilities for training in various parts of the 
world and in various fields, all the information being brought 
together in a valuable handbook called Study Abroad. If I may 
quote myself, here is what I wrote two years ago in reviewing 
this publication: 


For a long time to come nothing can make the several countries 
equal in resources and power. But that only enhances the value 
of the opportunities offered to the newer or poorer states, through 
the new institutions and autonomous experiments, of securing 
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equal status in international councils and activities. The test for 
such equal participation is no longer wealth and power, but ability 
to play a directing part in the work of building up the interna- 
tional community. Insofar, therefore, as the exchange of person- 
nel enables citizens of younger states to acquire advanced knowl- 
edge and skills . . . it gives them an equal claim to be called upon 
for work in the new international services. 


Things such as these are the seeds of real international equality, 
through that equality of opportunity out of which a commu- 
nity acquires its substance, and far beyond that nominal sovereign 
equality which has always been a fake jewel, and at best could 
do no more than keep us equally apart. 

4. Because I put the idea very high I am by no means uncon- 
scious of the many difficulties which Technical Assistance will 
meet in practice. Being optimistic is not the same thing as being 
so idealistically impatient as to expect the immediate realization 
of prefabricated Cities of God. If these new and promising ac- 
tivities are to bear fruit we must give them patiently and con- 
tinuously our sympathy and understanding; and understanding 
for the process implies being aware of the problems and obstacles 
in the way, and recognizing a hole when we get into one. 

The chief and central difficulty is so obvious that I need make 
only passing reference to it. Such work of social advance can- 
not make good progress except under conditions of general 
peace. We cannot use all we could and would like to use on 
village roads and schools and clinics in the derelict villages of 
North Africa when so much of the available resources has to be 
put into building military airports. It is really tragic, because 
the need is so great and everybody would benefit from more 
evenly spread conditions of well-being; whereas only one group 
and outlook expects to benefit from continued misery and even- 
tual revolution. 

I can only refer briefly to some more particular difficulties 
and problems of implementation, some of them more local and 
others more at the international level. As to the first, in some 
underdeveloped countries social improvement may be impossible 
without better administration, without more reliable methods of 
tax collection, and so on. What these countries may be said to 
need above all is technical assistance in reforming the machinery 
of government, but that is obviously the most difficult thing for 
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a country to take in. Agricultural, educational, sanitary and 
other social reforms often hit against rooted customs, beliefs and 
traditions, to change which amounts sometimes to a revolution 
in outlook. At the same time international teams sometimes 
can do things which the people themselves or their governments 
cannot do for one reason or another. An international team can 
kill mosquitoes when strict Buddhists cannot take the life even 
of an insect. As an English writer has put it, “ In India ortho- 
dox Hindus cannot do many things which are socially and eco- 
nomically essential in the development of their country, but 
would not mind others taking the burden of sin.” 

Growing more and better food may depend first of all on 
changes in the system of landholding, and agricultural schemes 
are likely to find themselves adrift on social and political seas 
bound by obstinate property relationships. For that reason the 
General Assembly at its fifth session instructed the Secretariat 
to study and provide advice on land reform, codperatives and 
related measures. The useful little study on Technical Assistance 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
in February 1951 remarks that “in such ways can pressure for 
changes in the social and economic organization be brought to 
bear ” on the countries concerned. It all depends; the pressure 
may be misplaced, and it may also misfire. The particular study 
on land tenure since published by the United Nations was cer- 
tainly misplaced; it dealt with systems of improved land tenure 
in a general way, like a simplified textbook, when only sugges- 
tions presented as an integral part of a study of local agriculture 
based on precise conditions of soil, crops and especially popula- 
tion could make an impression. (It is also a question why such 
a study should be undertaken by the central Secretariat when a 
specialized agency, the FAO, is in charge of the field.) 

The other side of this is even more delicate. We are often 
dealing with sensitive countries and perhaps reluctant govern- 
ments; we are likely to get farther and avoid local resentment 
and resistance if, while stating facts and conclusions frankly, we 
do so in the attitude of a friend, not of a teacher. In such is- 
sues, bound as they are to internal attitudes and politics, inter- 
national agencies and experts must provide the diagnosis but 
should be wary of prescribing remedies which have inevitably 
to be sifted out of the currents of local politics. On the other 
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hand, at the wish or insistence of a local government, interna- 
tional agencies are sometimes led to undertake costly experi- 
ments or surveys which cannot possibly under existing condi- 
tions lead to practical action; a few instances are mentioned in 
the two excellent broadsheets on Technical Assistance published 
this fall by the well-known London research organization, Po- 
litical and Economic Planning (PEP). 

That brings me to difficulties on the international side. 
Strangely enough, while the work to be done is so enormous, in 
most programs of technical assistance the rate of spending was 
originally overestimated; more money has been available than 
could be usefully employed, partly because some schemes had 
not been well planned and partly because of the lack of suitable 
experts. But, fearing that their appropriations might be cut 
unless they used all they had received, some agencies were 
tempted to set out upon poorly prepared projects with unsuit- 
able personnel. As one experienced official put it, “ high pres- 
sure salesmen were out selling projects ”; and because officials of 
Asian and other governments were anxious not to lose any pos- 
sible good will, they were apt to say “ Yes.” One difficulty is 
that large multi-purpose projects are impressive and make good 
politics, both at home and abroad, while educational and train- 
ing schemes do not. And as regards the latter, for similar rea- 
sons and the somewhat adolescent prestige of desk jobs, there is 
a danger that we are helping to build up an upper layer of high- 
level skills where there is a real shortage of middle- and lower- 
grade skills—a civilian army of officers without sergeants and 
corporals. Let it be said in fairness to them that some receiving 
governments, knowing that a project went beyond what their 
countries could absorb, preferred to slow down rather than 
hasten the spending of money, and even welcomed criticism of 
their own schemes. When, for instance, a report of the Inter- 
national Bank came to the conclusion that the official plans for 
the industrialization of Ceylon were quite unrealistic, the late 
Prime Minister of Ceylon, on seeing the draft of the report, had 
it published in full for the enlightenment of his own people. 

It is evident that, for both local and international reasons, the 
sifting of ideas and schemes is one of the most important sides 
of the whole work of Technical Assistance. A stiffer test may 
have to be made of what the receiving countries are prepared to 
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put into any particular scheme of development; the desire of 
advanced countries not to interfere in the affairs of underdevel- 
oped countries should not lead to the mere giving of advice 
which will not be followed and to aid which will not reap any 
harvest for the populations concerned. It is a ticklish problem, 
because sometimes the democratic process may lead to the selec- 
tion of the wrong schemes, a phenomenon not unknown in our 
own countries; so that I am almost tempted to suggest that this 
good work needs at times to be infused with a dose of interna- 
tional “ imperialism ”. 

But careful and, if necessary, insistent discrimination in the 
selection of projects does not mean an indifference to the ways 
and conditions of the receiving country. Schemes of technical 
assistance have to be really suited to the needs, in the broadest 
meaning of the term, of the people who are assisted. In the 
words of the PEP study, “ there is an obvious danger of arro- 
gance, of forcing Western methods on people who may receive 
from them little benefit, or suffer actual harm. It is important 
that the right scheme should be chosen, and equally important 
that the schemes, when they are started, should be carried out 
with sympathy and imagination.” This brings out the great 
importance of the selection of personnel. There seems to be a 
fairly general agreement, among those who know, that the bi- 
lateral system of assistance has the great advantage that it links 
up the prestige of the assistance-giving governments with the 
quality of the men they send. There seems to be even wider 
agreement that, in order that these men and women should have 
a good chance to do their work, experts should at this stage be 
provided essentially for executive jobs not merely for advisory 
tasks, unless a real need can be proved. But the main thing is 
that all such personnel apart from their technical qualifications 
should have, as was said by the Rev. Michael Scott, “a vocation 
to disinterested service.” 

§. The multiplicity of schemes and ways may seem excessive 
and the number of agencies and sources unnecessarily competi- 
tive. There are two points I should like to make about this. 
No doubt a degree of competition and overlapping is likely to 
be found at times between several agencies, but the UN has en- 
trusted a high officer with authority to codrdinate all the work. 
As most of the work is being done locally, however, liaison be- 
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tween head offices of Technical Assistance bodies is being found 
to be not nearly so important as liaison in the capitals of the re- 
ceiving countries. The governments of India and Pakistan have 
set up coordinating units in their administrations, and perhaps 
other governments have done likewise. At the same time, one 
has to keep in mind that the tasks are varied and have to be 
carried out under a great variety of conditions; above all that 
the field is new and that an experimental approach from differ- 
ent sides may prove a better school than a uniform approach. 
At this stage a readiness to learn may be as important as a will- 
ingness to act; just as in our own national experiments we are 
trying different ways of reaching social security. 

That being so, I should like to digress for a moment as an 
aside, but a very audible aside, on a matter which should be 
dealt with firmly from the start. This is a common adventure. 
It could not even begin without a sense of common interest, and 
cannot be effective and take roots without a sense of common 
responsibility. That includes a readiness to see when things are 
wrong and to try again; but students and others cannot play 
their part in clarifying the issues involved unless they have ac- 
cess to knowledge of what is being done, and especially to how 
things work out, both in success and in failure. Unfortunately 
one meets sometimes in the new international organs with a 
tendency to lock up reports and other relevant correspondence 
and documents in the always capacious secret cupboards. When 
that is done in any particular country, officials are apt to plead 
in justification some national interest. No such excuse is pos- 
sible in the field of international experiment. An informed in- 
terest in and support for this great work cannot be nurtured 
unless students and responsible journalists can act as friendly 
but, if necessary, critical intermediaries, and that cannot happen 
if the less impressive aspects of the performance are tucked away 
behind bureaucratic curtains. 

6. I will go on to insist that the whole task is as complex as 
it is inspiring. All around us we hear the clamor of eloquent 
voices for the establishment of international government. Gov- 
ernment has never come about and could not exist except as a 
guide and guardian of an active community. International gov- 
ernment will not come about except as the instrument of a liv- 
ing international community. In a well-known decision in 
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1920, the late Justice Holmes, with his usual gift of insight, 
said that the makers of the American Constitution could not 
possibly have foreseen what would grow out of it. “It was 
enough for them to realize or to hope that they had created an 
organism; it has taken a century and has cost their successors 
much sweat and blood to prove that they had created a nation.” 
To take the idea a step further, it could be argued that it took 
still longer for these politically United States to become a real 
community. In a famous press conference in 1935, at which 
President Roosevelt first used the “ horse-and-buggy ” phrase, 
he pointed out that when the Constitution was written 80 to 90 
per cent of the people were almost self-supporting within their 
own local communities; it is only the intense growth of eco- 
nomic and social interrelationships, and the acceptance of a 
common general responsibility for the well-being of all parts 
and sections, that especially within the past generation have 
made of the political nation a closely woven social community. 

The UN Charter is merely the alpha of a possible world con- 
stitution. The UN organization is only a slender taproot of a 
necessary world community. We do not know how soon, by 
what means, and through what tribulations it will achieve solid 
existence. But one thing is certain. We cannot hope to bind 
the world together as long as there are harsh discrepancies in 
the standards of living of its various parts. For the first time 
in history, through the United Nations, we have all accepted 
the principle of a common international responsibility for gen- 
eral conditions everywhere; and the rapid and varied growth of 
the work of Technical Assistance proves that the taproot is 
drawing well. 

Such social action is not only necessary if we are to bind the 
world together, it also is vastly promising to that end as noth- 
ing else before. It is the first modern idea which provides a 
foundation, natural and inevitable, for common action. Every 
modern political and social idea since the Renaissance has been 
great in its own way, but not every one has contributed toward 
making concrete that humanistic unity which the Renaissance 
had proclaimed in spirit. The great political ideas of the Rights 
of Man, of Popular Sovereignty, of Representative Government, 
were universal ideas, but in application they were destined to 
local use. And the idea of nationality, as part of the aspiration 
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to individual rights, led of necessity rather to political division 
in the world. Of all these ideas of the democratic era, alone the 
social idea does not depend on local action by nationalist means. 
It does so now in practice simply because no other instrument is 
ready at hand. Technical Assistance tries to offer precisely that: 
an alternative international instrument for social advance. That 
many social improvements can be achieved better through inter- 
national action is obvious; for many parts and peoples of the 
world they can, indeed, be achieved only through international 
action. And in its turn such international action would give 
the aspiration for world unity and peace a solid core and a con- 
tinuous and growing substance. As President Roosevelt said at 
the signing of the agreement setting up UNRRA, in 1943, 
** Nations will learn to work together only by actually working 
together.” 

That is the deeper meaning and promise of Technical As- 
sistance. There is no doubt that people everywhere now have a 
clear and anxious wish that conflict should be banned from in- 
ternational life altogether. Absence of violence does not, how- 
ever, of itself and by itself make for a lasting common unity. 
Joint enterprise for the common good does that. All that vast 
potential field of outlook and action which we now describe 
with the drab name of Technical Assistance may be destined to 
play a more positive part in that evolution. + The political 
waters, unfortunately, are still scarred by many a rock, not the 
less hard to circumnavigate when overgrown with ideological 
weeds. But economic and social codperation cut a straight 
channel from people to people, from the present to the future, 
from nationalist concerns to a common global sympathy; so 
much so that one cannot help the somewhat nostalgic question, 
whether we should not all be more truly at peace now if, during 
the war and at the end of it, we had bound the Allied peoples 
together, not by political pacts and pledges, but through the 
simple and comforting habits of doing practical things together 
which seem to lead even the strangest companions to the grace 


of fellowship. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: Thank you, Dr. Mitrany! 

A number of years ago Dr. Antonin Basch came to Columbia Uni- 
versity from Europe. Those of us who knew him on Morningside 
Heights quickly learned to appreciate his rare ability. Like Dr. Mi- 
trany, he too has combined the practical and the theoretical. 

It was only natural, consequently, that when the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development was looking for a distinguished 
economist they should turn to him, and it was equally natural that 
when the Program Committee of the Academy of Political Science 
wanted a speaker on this topic it should ask him to talk on the “ Fi- 


nancing of Economic Development and the International Bank ”. 
Dr. Basch! 


Dr. ANTONIN BascH: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: First 


I should like to make one remark. I am going to talk here in my pri- 
vate capacity and not as an official of the World Bank. 

Secondly, speaking on the question of financing, I am afraid I am 
bound to inject a sober and perhaps dull note into our discussions. If 
this is the case, please excuse me. 
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FINANCING OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


ANTONIN BASCH 
Chief Economist, International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


I. Introduction 


N discussing the World Bank and its réle in the financing 
| of economic development, my mind goes back to July 
1944, when at Bretton Woods the Articles of Agreement 
of the Bank were drafted. It was a time of optimism, expecta- 
tion that there would be One World and that genuine economic 
and financial codperation would prevail. The post-war diffi- 
culties were underestimated and the magnitudes of the tasks of 
development and reconstruction were not properly assessed. 
Now, more than seven years since the end of World War II, 
most of the war damages have been repaired. A high level of 
production prevails in the advanced countries with the rate of 
investment mostly higher than before the war, and development 
at an increased rate is going on in the underdeveloped nations. 
However, the expectation of One World has not materialized. 
The world is divided economically as well as politically into two 
major groups, one being controlled by or associated with the 
Soviet Union. The objective of multilateral-trade, not ham- 
pered by quantitative restrictions, and of free convertibility of 
currencies was not obtained. The dollar problem has not been 
settled. Its causes are complex and the real solution is not in 
sight yet. The dollar gap has been covered by extensive United 
States assistance, a greater part of it in the form of grants, 
which was very helpful in the reconstruction of Europe and in 
economic development in general. In view of the complex 
world economic situation and considering the réle played until 
now by financial assistance provided particularly by the United 
States,’ a question is being asked: What is the rdle of the World 
1In the period July 1, 1945 through June 30, 1952, a total of about $35 
billion of foreign aid was authorized, of which net grants represent $25.4 
billion and loans $9.6 billion. 
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Bank under the present circumstances and what may be ex- 
pected from it in the future? It must be pointed out that the 
World Bank is a first venture of permanent international codp- 
eration in long-term foreign lending. Its unique feature is that 
it provides an opportunity for participation of lenders and bor- 
rowers alike in drafting policies for lending and borrowing. 
Creditor nations as well as debtor nations are represented on the 
Board of the Bank. 

The Bank is guided in its operations by purposes as stated in 
its Articles of Agreement and must also follow definite prin- 
ciples of policy as outlined in these Articles. Among the pur- 
poses of the Bank are the following: 


To assist in the reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital for productive 
purposes; 

To promote private foreign investment by means of guarantees 
or participation in loans and other investments made by private 
investors; and when private capital is not available on reasonable 
terms, to supplement private investment by providing, on suit- 
able conditions, finance for productive purposes out of its own 
capital, funds raised by it and its other resources; 

To promote the long-range balanced growth of international 


trade . . . by encouraging international investment for the de- 
velopment of productive resources. 


According to the Articles of Agreement, the Bank can grant 
or guarantee a loan only to a member government or guaranteed 
by a member government and only if the borrower is unable to 
obtain the loan in private markets under conditions which in the 
opinion of the Bank are reasonable for the borrower. A loan 
made or guaranteed by the Bank shall, except in special circum- 
stances, be for the purpose of specific projects of reconstruction 
and development. The Bank would normally provide only for- 
eign exchange requirements connected with the project financed 
by the Bank loan. The Bank has to examine whether the bor- 
rower will be capable of servicing the Bank loan in foreign cur- 
rency—which means that the Bank must investigate the prob- 
lem of transfer—and there is a special admonition that the Bank 
should act prudently. These are the principles of the Bank 
policy, based on the Articles of Agreement. While determining 
the framework within which the Bank operates, they are not 
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rigid; they are to some extent adjustable to varying circum- 
stances as they oecur from time to time or from country to 
country. 


Il. Financial Resources 


The Bank is authorized to make loans out of its funds or out 
of borrowed funds and to guarantee loans. At Bretton Woods 
it was widely believed that the Bank’s main operating activity 
would be to guarantee loans issued in the markets rather than to 
grant direct loans. And thus the Bank emerged with a large 
theoretical lending and guaranteeing capacity but with a modest 
paid-in capital and a small capital in dollars. The authorized 
capital stock is $10 billion. The total amount outstanding of 
guarantees, participations in loans, and direct loans made by the 
Bank should not exceed 100 per cent of the unimpaired, sub- 
scribed capital, reserves, and surplus of the Bank. At present 
the subscribed capital of 54 members is $9,036.5 million; re- 
serves as of October 31, 1952, totaled $93.4 million. The limit 
mentioned above would be around $9,130 million. It should be 
recalled that at Bretton Woods many countries considered this 
ceiling as too low and suggested increasing it to at least 150 per 
cent of the subscribed capital. 


(a) Capital subscriptions 


Four fifths of the subscribed capital is in the nature of guar- 
antee capital which can be called upon only when it is necessary 
to meet the Bank’s obligations arising out of loans and guar- 
antees. Only 20 per cent of the subscribed capital, that is, 
$1,807.3 million, represents the paid-in capital which is avail- 
able to the Bank for making direct loans. However, only one 
tenth of the 20 per cent (or 2 per cent of the total capital) is 
paid by members in gold and dollars, whereas 18 per cent of the 
total paid in currencies of the member countries can be used for 
loan purposes only with the consent of the member whose cur- 
rency is involved. 

As of October 31, 1952, the Bank has obtained $176.47 mil- 
lion of the 2 per cent paid-in portion of subscription, and an 
amount of $666.44 million has been made available out of the 
18 per cent portion of subscription—of which the United States 
18 per cent subscription represents $571.5 million. Ninety-five 
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million dollars have been subscribed by ten other members. 
Canada released the total 18 per cent ($53.35 million) ; France 
an amount of $23.9 million and the United Kingdom a sum of 
$5.46 million. 

The Bank has been attaching special importance to the possi- 
bility of using the 18 per cent of the paid-up capital for financ- 
ing its loans. Of course, the problem is closely related to the 
member’s capacity to export capital—its ability and perhaps 
determination to export goods and services without obtaining 
payments in goods and services during the same period. In 
other words, a country can export capital if it has an over-all 
surplus in its production, and also if it receives foreign capital at 
the same time. This applies to the release of the 18 per cent as 
well as to the Bank’s borrowing in various markets. 

The amount of the 18 per cent paid-in capital in various 
members’ currencies, which is not at present available for lend- 
ing, is nearly $1 billion. It may be assumed, however, that 
additional portions of the 18 per cent capital will be released for 
the Bank operations although it would be rather optimistic to 
expect that the Bank will be able to use for lending purposes the 
bulk of the remaining 18 per cent in the near future. While 
some countries might feel strong enough to release the 18 per 
cent in convertible currencies, others would allow its use only 
for the purchase of goods in their own territories, and it is not 
certain whether these goods will be the ones which the borrowers 
would like to buy. 


(b) Borrowing in the markets 


When the Bank started its operations in 1946 it had only 
about $720 million available for lending. To increase the 
Bank’s own funds it was necessary to borrow in the market. It 
became evident that most of the funds would have to be 
obtained in the United States, also because in the first post-war 
period the United States was the only country which was able 
to supply the goods needed for reconstruction and development. 
Of the total of $555.9 million available from the sale of bonds 
on October 31, 1952, $500 million was issued in the United 
States, $14 million in the United Kingdom, $13.63 million in 
Canada, and $22.22 million in Switzerland. 

In addition to borrowing in the markets, the Bank has been 
endeavoring to interest the private market in more direct par- 
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ticipation in its lending by selling to private investors bonds out 
of its portfolio, thus replenishing funds available for lending. 
As of October 31, 1952, the Bank sold bonds from its portfolio 
equivalent to $60.2 million, of which $16.06 million were sold 
without the Bank’s guarantee. On October 31, 1952, the Bank 
had a total of $1,533 million available for lending, of which: 


Capital subscriptions represented $ 842.5 million 
Funds available from sale of bonds las 
Funds available from sale of loans and principal 

repayment 
Funds available from operations 


$1,533.0 million 


It should be mentioned that about one quarter of the funds 
available for lending was received from, or borrowed in, 
countries other than the United States. Investors outside the 
United States hold about 25 per cent of the Bank bonds. Cen- 
tral banks of twelve members have acquired for their reserves 
substantial amounts of the Bank bonds. 

Two features emerge from this. The Bank’s funds available 
for lending have been provided from countries other than the 
United States to the extent of 25 per cent, and furthermore a 
substantial amount of these funds came from private investors. 
It may be assumed that this trend will continue, that the Bank 
will be able to obtain and to lend currencies other than dollars, 
and that private capital will take a growing part in international 
investment through the I.B.R.D. 

Because various members of the Bank might service loans in 
non-dollar currencies easier than loans in dollars, the Bank could 
increase its operations if it were in a position to lend increasing 
amounts in non-dollar currencies. 


Ill. Bank’s Operations 


As of October 31, 1952, the amount outstanding of the Bank 
loans was $1,441.5 million, and a total of $959.9 million was 
disbursed. In the last two years, the lending has been at the 
level of $300 million yearly. In the first years of its operations 
and before the Marshall Plan was introduced, great emphasis 
was placed on the European recovery which was also regarded 
as important for the expansion of economic activity in other 
regions. During this period, the Bank lent $485 million (so- 
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called general purpose loans) to France, the Netherlands, and 
Denmark, and $12 million to Luxembourg. 

Since then, the Bank has devoted its activity increasingly to 
loans designed to stimulate the improvement of economic con- 
ditions and subsequently the level of production and national 
income in the underdeveloped countries. 

As of October 31, 1952, the Bank loans, classified by purpose, 
were as follows: ; 


In millions of dollars 

Reconstruction loans 
Other loans 

Electric power 

Transportation 

Communications 

Agriculture and forestry 

Industry 

General development 


956.5 


1,441.5 

The terms of loans vary according to the type of the loans— 
short-term, medium-term, or long-term—and of course accord- 
ing to the rate of interest at which the Bank feels it would be 
able to borrow in the market for similar maturity. It should 
be noted that in 1947 the Bank issued 3 per cent 25-year bonds 
at par, while recently it had to offer 344 per cent at a 98 per 
cent price for 19-year bonds. And consequently, while the 
Bank charged 414 per cent (including 1 per cent statutory com- 
mission) for 25-year loans in 1947, its rate was increased to 
45/, per cent for 20-year loans in June 1952. 

In financing economic development the Bank was faced with 
a new task without precedence. Whereas for stabilization and 
reconstruction loans some experience was supplied by the League 
of Nation loans, there has been no precedent for international 
codperation in financing development in various retarded areas 


of the world. 


IV. Economic Development and Its Financing 


1. The Need for Additional Resources 


Economic development of the underdeveloped countries had 
become an important objective of international codperation 
during the war, and its implementation was expected impatiently 
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especially by the nations who achieved independence after World 
War II. Even before the war, countries dependent on exports 
of primary products tried to diversify their economies and to 
establish industries. The industrialization trend was intensified 
during the war. While a determined policy to speed up the 
rate of development took strong roots everywhere, distinction 
should be made between countries which are not densely popu- 
lated, but have relatively ample natural resources, and countries 
with strong population pressure, in which an increase in produc- 
tion particularly of food is needed even to maintain the present 
low standards of living. There certainly is a difference in the 
development problems of India, and Brazil or Uruguay. 

Most of the underdeveloped countries can present a good case 
showing need for additional resources—external assistance in 
order to accelerate their rate of development. It is estimated 
that during the period 1924-28 foreign capital going into under- 
developed countries amounted to about $500 million yearly. It 
was provided in the form of private foreign investment or loans 
to governments. 

In the post-war period, the situation with regard to the export 
of capital has been different in various respects. The financial 
position of Western European countries has changed. They 
have been able to export capital only on a limited scale while 
most of them are receiving external assistance in various forms. 
At the same time the position of the United States and Canada 
as capital-exporting countries has become much more prominent. 
It is very difficult for the underdeveloped countries to borrow 
abroad in private markets. Private foreign investment, although 
substantial, including U.K. capital exports to the sterling area, 
has remained behind the expectation and a great part of it was 
connected with the exploitation of oil and other mineral re- 
sources. But at the same time the demand for speedy develop- 
ment has been increasing all over the world. Long-range pro- 
grams are being prepared calling for over-all development of 
nations’ resources. Often an attempt is made to calculate the 
total capital that would be needed for investment in order to 
make possible increased national income per capita. Only for 
illustration purposes, there should be mentioned estimates pre- 
pared by a group of United Nations experts showing how much 
capital would be needed annually in underdeveloped areas in in- 
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dustries and agriculture to raise the national income per capita 
by 2 per cent annually.” 

A population increase of 144 per cent yearly was assumed 
in the period 1950-60. The total capital required was calcu- 
lated at $19,134 million yearly, $15,270 million for industrial- 
ization and $3,864 million for agriculture. An annual transfer 
out of agriculture of 1 per cent of the total working population 
into employment other than agriculture was assumed. 

Net domestic savings in 1949 provided $5,240 million so that 
annually an amount of $13,894 million would have to be ob- 
tained from abroad. 

The following are the figures estimated for South and Central 
Asia (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Nepal) : 


Total needed $5,320 million yearly 


For industrialization ... $4,360 million 
For agriculture 960 million 
Net domestic savings $1,200 million yearly 


External assistance needed $4,120 million yearly 
Net domestic savings represent only 22% per cent of the total 


requirements. 

It is not without interest to compare with this estimate the 
figures of the Draft Outline of the Five Year Plan for India, 
which represents more than three fourths of the population of 
South and Central Asia. The total investment for five years 
is estimated at the equivalent of about $3,600 million or $720 
million a year, of which about two thirds are expected to come 
from domestic resources. The Plan assumes, perhaps on a rather 
conservative basis, an increase in income per capita of less than 
1 per cent a year. 

The United Nations experts point out that their figures do 
not need to be taken exactly but they serve to emphasize that, 
if these countries are to progress more rapidly in the future than 
they have done in the past or are doing at present, the influx of 
capital must be multiplied severalfold. And, therefore, if one 
speaks of rapidly increasing the standards of living of the under- 
developed world, it should be realized that this involves a trans- 
fer of several billion dollars every year. It is not the place 


2 Measures for the Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries, 
United Nations, 1951, p. 76. 
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here to examine the figures contained in the United Nations 
report. Many experts would point out that the amounts men- 
tioned could not be absorbed at the present stage of develop- 
ment in various countries, and that, as a country develops, more 
funds might become available from its own increased income 
and less assistance needed from abroad. However, the foreign 
assistance is to provide only a margin between the local available 
resources and the real requirements. It is difficult to envisage 
all the problems which would arise from the fact that external 
assistance would finance two thirds or even three quarters of 
investment every year during a period of accelerated develop- 
ment. But even if the figures are deflated substantially, it is 
clear that large amounts of foreign capital will be needed for 
some time to accelerate the rate of development, especially in 
the overpopulated poor countries. 

In examining the sources from which this capital can be ob- 
tained, it must be determined how much of the needed external 
assistance can be given in the form of normal loans. This is a 
problem which is of the utmost importance for the Bank’s oper- 
ations. It is necessary to assess how much foreign debt a coun- 
try could service. A dynamic approach must be taken to fore- 
cast the balance of payments of the developing countries and to 
estimate the foreign exchange earnings and foreign exchange 
savings resulting directly and indirectly from a development 
program. Moreover, it is necessary to make a special assessment 
as to how much of the foreign debts could be serviced in dollars. 
On the basis of a careful and dynamic evaluation it is possible 
to establish a ceiling indicating the level of loans in general and 
dollar loans in particular which it would be prudent for the bor- 
rowers to incur. Such ceiling is‘not rigid and is being revised 
according to the changing economic and financial situation. 

It is clear that in some of the poorer nations the rate of devel- 
opment cannot be accelerated greatly if the only external capital 
they receive consists of loans which have a reasonable prospect 
of repayment. It is understandable that there has been an in- 
creasing demand for grants for development to meet especially 
capital requirements for health, sanitation, education, highways, 
rural development, and so on. It is once more a question of ob- 
taining additional resources to secure a steady rate of invest- 
ment. To the extent that grants increase directly or indirectly 
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the productivity of a nation, they should improve its credit- 
worthiness. 

It has been said repeatedly that the funds needed for speeding 
up the investment in the underdeveloped areas represent only 2 
per cent or even less of the national income of the advanced 
countries and that a yearly transfer of these amounts would not 
cause any strain on the economies of the advanced countries. 

Although the attitude toward the grants for development has 
become more favorable in recent years, it would not be advisable 
to rely on grants on a large scale as a permanent source of cap- 
ital development. No country should feel that it has a right to 
obtain grants or, vice versa, that it is under obligation to provide 
grants. As already mentioned, private foreign investment has 
not played a very important rdle in promoting economic devel- 
opment of the underdeveloped countries in the post-war period. 
The reasons for it have been discussed repeatedly and need not 
be mentioned here. However, some hope for improvement may 
be expressed. There are indications that the general climate for 
private foreign investment will improve in various countries. 
Furthermore, with increased public investment on improving 
basic facilities, private investment may be expected to increase. 

An International Finance Corporation which would be affii- 
ated with the Bank—now the subject of a thorough study— 
might also prove to be a useful instrument for stimulating in- 
vestment, both domestic and foreign, in enterprises significant in 
economic development. Such an institution would be able to do 
two things that the I.B.R.D. does not do: it could make loans to 
private enterprises without government guarantees; and it could 
provide equity capital. 


2. Other Prerequisites of Development 


Although more financial assistance for development is being 
provided, it should be clear that development is a complex proc- 
ess requiring much more than financial resources. A substantial 
gap exists between the concept of development potentials and 
the formulation of practicable proposals designed for the realiza- 
tio’ of these potentials. 

Among the obstacles to a more speedy development only the 
following should be listed: the low level of education, the lack 
of intelligent and skilled manpower which exists in most under- 
developed countries, and the low health standards which also 
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form a substantial obstacle to economic development. Develop- 
ment is greatly hampered by the limited resources of domestic 
capital available for investment in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries, as a result partly of the low level of national income and 
partly of inadequate machinery for encouraging savings and 
channeling them properly. It is necessary to create an appropri- 
ate environment for development and this task will have to be 
performed by the underdeveloped countries themselves. 

The changes involved by rapid development are well described 


in a recent article by a foremost Indian economist, Professor D. 
R. Gadgil: 


Rapid development . . . means change in the traditional or- 
ganization of production; it means rapid acceptance of change in 
techniques as a normal and continuing process, acceptance of a 
change of occupation; and change-over to urban surroundings 
for a large number of people and other concomitant changes. 
Readiness to accept change, to be mobile in occupation, habits 


and habitat is a necessary condition precedent of rapid economic 
development.® 


In its operations the Bank has been in a good position to ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge of problems connected with develop- 
ment. In addition to a general examination of the over-all 
financial and economic situation of a borrower, the Bank must 
examine from various points of view the soundness of projects 
which it is requested to finance. What are the most urgent and 
the most useful projects and how well are they prepared? 
Where would a Bank loan have the best results and facilitate 
development in other fields? What would be the effects of de- 
velopment on income and import propensity during the period 
of construction and also later on? What are the expected di- 
rect and indirect effects of a project or of a development pro- 
gram in general on the long-range trends of the balance of pay- 
ments of a borrower? 

The Bank does not regard itself merely as a source of financ- 
ing and has been providing technical assistance especially in con- 
nection with projects which the Bank helped finance. It begins 
when a project is reviewed before a loan is granted and con- 
tinues during the execution of a project. Financing similar 


3D. R. Cadgil, “ Pre-conditions of Economic Development”, The Indian 
Economic Review, February 1952, p. 20. 
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projects—for instance, irrigation, power and transportation—in 
different countries, the Bank is becoming a clearinghouse of ex- 
perience in various fields. Its members will automatically bene- 
fit from this rapidly growing experience. 

An important part of the Bank’s work has been the general 
survey mission, composed of impartial experts, to help member 
countries assess their potentialities and draw up broad programs 
which will best channel their own energies and resources into de- 
velopment. Such missions have been sent to Colombia, Turkey, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Iraq, Ceylon, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Surinam. 
While it is premature to evaluate the results of the work and 
reports of general survey missions, it seems that their findings 
will have a direct bearing on the policy of the governments in- 
volved and, moreover, might have contributed to the general 
analysis of development possibilities in the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Economic development is being considered as a very impor- 
tant field of activity of various international organizations and 
the Bank should benefit from the technical assistance which pre- 
pares the ground for development in general. A very good ex- 
ample of international codperation can be presented in the Co- 
lombo Plan. 

Members of the Colombo Plan—for instance, India and Pakis- 
tan—are getting technical assistance from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Bureau, U. N. Specialized Agencies, U. S. 
Point Four program, and from the Colombo Bureau for Tech- 
nical Assistance. They are receiving financial assistance in the 
form of grants from the United States, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in the form of loans from I.B.R.D. 

All these activities are codrdinated with the development pro- 
gram of India and Pakistan. Moreover, the developing countries 
themselves are beginning to exchange valuable experience gained 
in the implementation of their plans. 


V. A New Stage of Economic Development 


The development problem has reached a new stage. Transi- 
tion has been made from blueprints to practical planning, from 
targets of increased rates of investment to realistic calculations 
on how the funds needed for investment might be obtained. It 
is realized that there is no quick and easy way to raise the stand- 
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ards of living. Development is going on at an increased rate all 
over the world. Actual results visible in the form of more wa- 
ter for irrigation, more power, new transportation possibilities, 
new factories, schools and hospitals are more impressive than cal- 
culations on what per cent of national income should be invested, 
dependable estimates which are so difficult to obtain for most of 
the underdeveloped countries. There remain, of course, many 
questions which require further studies, especially on various 
aspects of the economics of development. We learn as we go. 

In recent years the réle of the Bank and its potentialities also 
have become better known and more properly assessed. It is 
obvious that the Bank is in no position to provide external fi- 
nancing for all meritorious projects of reconstruction and devel- 
opment, but it can furnish a strong catalyst by which produc- 
tion may be stimulated and private investment encouraged. As 
mentioned already, the Bank which operates now in 28 countries 
has been granting loans at the level of $300 million a year in the 
last two years. The total amount of investment in projects 
which the Bank is helping to finance is much greater because the 
Bank is providing only a part of the required resources. Because 
it has been said very often that the Bank lending has been too 
small, the question might be asked whether economic develop- 
ment would have been substantially accelerated if the Bank’s 
lending had been doubled. It is very doubtful that this would 
have been the case. In this connection it should be recalled once 
more that the Bank expects repayment of its loans. If amounts 
are mentioned of billions of dollars (whether 3, 5, or 7 billion) 
needed yearly as external assistance for increased rate of invest- 
ment in the underdeveloped areas, it is obvious that those who 
favor such an amount of external assistance cannot count on the 
repayment of the invested amounts. It may be said that future 
expansion of trade will make possible servicing of the amount 
to be provided in one or two years. But, if it is proposed to pro- 
vide such financing, let us say for ten years, it is more than diffi- 
cult to envisage by how much world trade would need to expand 
and what pattern it would have to take to make possible service 
amounting to several billion dollars a year; or should one expect 
that the repayment would be made feasible by continuous export 
of capital on such a scale? 

With regard to the Bank loans, it should be pointed out that 
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the Bank establishes continuing relationship with its member bor- 
rowers and is trying to support the development of its members 
year by year and step by step. It is lending for those purposes 
which will do the most to make borrowing countries more pro- 
ductive and able in the future to put still more money to work. 
The Bank loans will continue to increase and will eventually 
represent a revolving fund providing loans for development. 

To provide technical as well as financial assistance to economic 
development is high on the agenda of international codperation, 
and the problem is being attacked on all fronts. The future 
role of the Bank will also be dominated by problems related to 
economic development. The dynamic process of development 
which has been gathering momentum should bring about a high 
level of activity in the advanced countries and an increased rate 
of investment in the underdeveloped areas. It should increase 
world production and expand world trade. Because the devel- 
opment will require additional external resources, the assistance 
in whatever form must be steady and continuous. This will be 
possible only if a policy of expanding economy and international 
trade is pursued. Only if such policy prevails, can a satisfactory 
world economic situation be obtained, leading to a new eco- 
nomic equilibrium, the pattern of which is still not clear. And 
only in such circumstances can real international codperation 
and fruitful operations of an international financial institution 
such as the World Bank be expected. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: Thank you, very much, Dr. Basch! 

The final speaker on this morning’s program is Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde, Dean of the Graduate School of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, of Philadelphia, Director of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, and Associate Secretary-General of the World 
Council of Churches. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Nolde who will speak on 
“Human Rights and the United Nations”. Dr. Nolde! 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


APPRAISAL AND NExtT STEPS 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


Dean, Graduate School, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
Director of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
established by the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council 


HE framers of the United Nations Charter at San Fran- 

cisco took a revolutionary step when, in addition to col- 

lective security, they recognized the observance of hu- 

man rights as an imperative cornerstone on which world peace 
and justice must be built. 

The Preamble of the Charter, written in the name of the 
peoples of the United Nations, expresses determination to “ re- 
affirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women, and of nations large and small.” One of the major pur- 
poses of the organization shall be “‘ To achieve international co- 
operation ... in promoting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion” (Art. 1, Sec. 3). The 
Charter relates this purpose to the functions and powers of the 
General Assembly (Art. 13, Sec. 1, b), of the Economic and So- 
cial Council (Art. 62, Sec. 2), and lists it among the basic ob- 
jectives of the International Trusteeship System (Art. 76, Sec. 
c). The Economic and Social Council is required “to set up 
commissions in economic and social fields and for the promotion 
of human rights” (Art. 68). All members pledge themselves 
“to take joint and separate action in cooperation with the Or- 
ganization ” in order to promote “ universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. . .” 
(Arts. 55 and 56). 

The new factor which was here introduced into man’s age-old 
struggle for freedom in society is the recognition of an interna- 
tional responsibility. This is vastly different from the diplo- 
matic protection of citizens abroad or intervention in the name 
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of humanity. It goes beyond previous international action in 
special fields such as slavery. It is more inclusive than the sys- 
tem of protection of minorities under the League of Nations and 
the objectives sought by the Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations or by the International Labour Organization. The 
Charter provisions seem to indicate that a check of some kind is 
intended upon the constitutional and legal provisions as well as 
the practices of separate states. 

Analysis of the Charter soon after its adoption revealed that, 
although two significant achievements had been registered in the 
provisions for human rights, each was limited by an unmet need. 

In the first place, the Charter recognized that there are hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms which shall be observed 
without discrimination, but it does not specify or define them. 
This general approach resulted from the reluctance of the San 
Francisco Conference to become embroiled in the difficulties 
which the effort to construct a declaration or bill of rights 
would have encountered. 

In the second place, the Charter states that the United Na- 
tions shall seek to achieve international codperation in promoting 
and encouraging human rights and fundamental freedoms, but 
it does not specify the methods whereby this shall be done. In 
large measure, the absence from the Charter of definitive pro- 
cedures may be accounted for by the inability to win agreement 
on the distinction between matters which are essentially within 
domestic jurisdiction and those which are subject to interna- 
tional authority. 

An appraisal of the progress which the United Nations has 
made in the field of human rights during these early years of its 
history ought to reveal the extent to which the organization has 
succeeded in meeting these two needs which the Charter had left 
unmet. How far has the United Nations moved in defining the 
rights and freedoms which ought to be recognized and observed? 
What methods has it identified and used for the attainment of 
its purposes? In seeking to answer these questions, there is no 
presumption to an exhaustive analysis of everything which has 
been attempted or accomplished. It must suffice to submit 
major actions as illustrations of the manner in which the prob- 
lems have been tackled, and as lessons in experience from which 
future steps may be determined. 
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Specification of Rights 


The peace treaties which were concluded after the Second 
World War contained a limited number of rights which defeated 
countries were thereafter obligated to recognize and observe. 
More particularly under the United Nations, the Trusteeship 
Agreements in varying degree enumerated the rights and free- 
doms which the administering countries pledged themselves to 
safeguard for the inhabitants of trust territories. 

Far more significant in terms of the rights which it sets forth 
and of the broad obligations which it establishes is the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted at the Third Session of 
the General Assembly at Paris on 10 December 1948. Forty- 
eight nations voted in favor of it, none against, and eight ab- 
stained. For the first time in history, in this document contain- 
ing thirty articles and covering a wide range of man’s needs in 
society, governments representing the greater part of the world’s 
population reached agreement on the broad definition of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms. The General Assembly 
proclaimed 


This Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society, keeping this Declara- 
tion constantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to 
promote respect for these rights and freedoms and by progressive 
measures, national and international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 


Another significant achievement was the adoption by the 
General Assembly at Paris of the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. Therein the United 
Nations took a stand in relation to the sacred right of existence 
of human groups, and established certain international safe- 
guards for the protection of that right. In a very real sense, the 
Universal Declaration and the Genocide Convention are supple- 
mentary in that the former deals with the rights of the indi- 
vidual, while the latter seeks legal protection against destruction 
of national, ethnical, racial or religious groups. 

In the effort to meet a particular need, a United Nations Con- 
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ference in 1951 adopted the Convention Relating to the Status 
of Refugees. Work is also proceeding on conventions dealing 
with Freedom of Information and the Political Rights of 
Women. The studies concerned with the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and the Protection of Minorities have helped to 
identify the causes from which discriminatory practices arise 
and to clarify those rights which need particular emphasis in 
situations where discrimination has violated the rights of the in- 
dividual or the group. Considerable progress has been made on 
the International Covenants on Human Rights in the effort to 
set forth in explicit terms certain of the rights contained in the 
Universal Declaration and to provide measures of implementa- 
tion. 

In the effort to specify and define the rights and freedoms to 
which the Charter refers in only general terms, progress has not 
been limited to the formal instruments thus far mentioned. 
Discussion of concrete problems such as treatment of persons of 
Indian origin in South Africa, repatriation of Greek children, 
and the return of prisoners of war accentuated various rights 
which had under tragic circumstances been violated. Further 
contribution to the identification of human rights, not always 
explicit in definition but nevertheless important, may be found 
in relation to trust territories and non-self-governing territories 
and in the broad field of economic and technical assistance. 

When viewed in their combination, these developments repre- 
sent a remarkable forward stride in achieving what the San 
Francisco Conference could not venture to touch. A twofold 
characteristic marks these developments: (1) the definitions, 
while not fully adequate, tend to be more precise in relation to 
the needs of today’s interrelated and competing world; and (2) 
the enumeration of rights is more true to human existence in 
that formal recognition has not been limited to the political and 
civil rights, but embraces also the economic, social and cultural 
rights. 


Methods of Promoting Observance 


At first glance the superficial observer may be disposed to 
claim that the United Nations has devised no effective means 
for the redress of violations which have been formally reported 
to it. The issue dealing with the treatment of persons of Indian 
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origin in South Africa remains unresolved. Relatively few 
Greek children have been sent back to their parents, and only 
indirect results have been achieved in the effort to return pris- 
oners of war to their homes. Beyond the reported violations lie 
virtually innumerable situations where man’s freedom is re- 
stricted or curtailed, and where no adequate remedial procedure 
has been found. These tragic realities cannot be contradicted, 
but they do not testify accurately to the achievements which 
may justly be credited to the United Nations in its development 
of methods to promote the observance of human rights. 

A fair appraisal requires first of all an understanding of the 
obstacles with which international action has had to reckon. It 
has been impossible thus far to mark out clearly the line of dis- 
tinction between situations that lie within domestic jurisdiction 
and those which can be rightfully submitted for United Nations 
action. Closely related thereto and even more disturbing is the 
fact that human rights and freedoms have been approached by 
an unhappy mixture of justice and political bickering. To these 
difficulties must be added the wide divergence of concept and 
practice in the many countries of the world which are now vir- 
tually for the first time in history seeking to find a common 
mind on man’s dignity and rights in society. 

Recognizing difficulties such as these, one’s appraisal must go 
beyond consideration of the concrete issues on which definitive 
action has thus far proved impossible. As an approach to an ap- 
preciation of the significant progress that has been made, it is 
necessary to see what has been learned and applied in the process 
of identifying and defining the rights which shall be observed. 
The history of the Universal Declaration may serve as a focus 
for discerning the forces on which the observance of human 
rights must inevitably depend. These appear only in incipient 
and immature form, but one may boldly contend that they are 
taking shape and will, if they can be progressively developed, 
in the long run prove determining. 

Of paramount importance is the gradual awakening of “a 
human rights conscience ”, still feeble in its operation and be- 
clouded in part by national and political interests. This human 
rights conscience is nevertheless making its voice heard. It roots 
in the recognition of man’s inherent dignity and of the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family. It 
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expresses itself when, free from lesser motives, effort is made to 
improve man’s lot, both in his own interest and in the interest of 
the society to which he belongs. Conscience in this form was 
enlightened and sharpened as the debate on the Universal Decla- 
ration moved forward. 

The interchange of ideas in the process of defining rights and 
freedoms provided a school of vicarious learning. Opportunity 
was afforded for representatives of nations to understand more 
clearly the points of view and practices of countries widely sepa- 
rated by geography and culture. A form of elementary educa- 
tion was thus provided in the realm of human rights as a uni- 
versal claim and a universal goal. 

The spotlight of publicity was at times irritatingly thrown 
upon domestic practices of many countries, whether to illustrate 
rights to be included in the Declaration or to make capital for 
purposes of propaganda. Whatever the motive, the result was 
almost always an embarrassment but frequently carried with it 
the healthy recognition that the effectiveness of international 
representation will in part be dependent upon the full and non- 
discriminatory observance of human rights at home. 

From an emerging human rights conscience, an international 
education and a critical publicizing of domestic weaknesses, 
there evolved the standard which the Universal Declaration pur- 
ports to be. The very concept of a standard which was accepted 
at Paris by an overwhelming majority, and thereafter almost 
unanimously appealed to, became a powerful incentive in its 
own right. Progressively, nations have felt themselves called 
upon to refute, to explain, to defend, or to remedy any reported 
deviation from the requirements which the standard places upon 
them. 

The effectiveness of these four methods, which have been 
evolving in the United Nations and have actually been in opera- 
tion, is not easy to define in explicit terms. Nevertheless, the 
impact of the Universal Declaration can be traced to their pres- 
ence, separately or in combination. 

In appraising the impact of the Universal Declaration we 
must remember that the broadest kind of responsibility for pub- 
licity and education is placed on governments, the organs of the 
United Nations, the specialized agencies, nongovernmental or- 
ganizations, and the people themselves in every part of the 
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world. Notwithstanding the general character of the obliga- 
tion, tangible evidence of the considerable influence which has 
already been exercised can readily be assembled. 

The Declaration has been translated into thirty-six languages 
and it is safe to say that several million copies have been dis- 
tributed by the United Nations, by specialized agencies, by gov- 
ernments, and by nongovernmental organizations. UNESCO 
has carried forward a far-reaching, world-wide program of 
publicity and education. The increasing observance of Human 
Rights Day has featured the Declaration and has stimulated 
study and action in many lands under diverse auspices. 

The work of various United Nations organs in preparing con- 
ventions and covenants has received stimulus and concrete di- 
rection from the Declaration. In actions of the General As- 
sembly, explicit references have been made to the Universal 
Declaration as in the case of the people of Indian origin in South 
Africa, Soviet wives of citizens of other nationalities, Essentials 
of Peace, discrimination against immigrating labor, development 
of educational facilities in trust territories, the future of Eritrea, 
interference with radio signals, human rights in non-self-gov- 
erning territories, the statute of the office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. To these may be added many general refer- 
ences which apparently were intended to relate to the Universal 
Declaration. 

In the realm of international treaties and agreements the in- 
fluence of the Declaration appears implicitly or explicitly in the 
Statute creating the Netherlands-Indonesian Union, in the 
Somaliland Agreement, in the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights, and in the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Five recently adopted constitutions bear the imprint of the 
Declaration: Indonesia, Costa Rica, Syria, El Salvador and Haiti. 
Legislation in a number of countries has been affected and the 
Declaration has been cited in judicial decisions of international 
and national courts. These evidences of the Declaration’s im- 
pact are tangible and concrete. They present a formidable and 
encouraging array of testimony. Over and beyond such identi- 
fiable results, one may fairly claim that the Declaration has 
served as an important instrument for educating large numbers 
of people and has provided a means whereby specified rights 
could be positively asserted or redress for violations sought. 
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The Universal Declaration illustrates most clearly the manner 
in which the United Nations has set forth guiding principles as a 
standard and has stimulated into action the forces of conscience, 
education, publicity. In fact, it has been the medium through 
which these have been most extensively called into play. How- 
ever, the operation of such forces has not been confined solely to 
the Declaration. Even though the terms of the Genocide Con- 
vention have not actually been invoked by legal procedures, the 
Convention itself has been used for the purposes of indictment 
and of warning. In the process of negotiation by contending 
parties in pursuance of United Nations action, where mutually 
satisfactory solutions have not been found, there has often been 
a gain in preventing aggravation of a situation or in offering 
hope to those who are suffering persecution in their knowledge 
that the United Nations is concerned. Technical and economic 
assistance programs have given reality to an acknowledged inter- 
national responsibility in the area of economic and social justice. 
It may rightfully be contended that in the early years of its his- 
tory the United Nations has not devised clear-cut methods for 
fulfilling the Charter purposes in relation to human rights but 
it can also be contended without fear of contradiction that a 


quite remarkable progress has been made in utilizing the indis- 
pensable and effective forces on which the observance of human 
rights must rely. 


Next Steps 


In looking forward to the continued activity of the United 
Nations in promoting the observance of human rights, one may 
venture to predict that progress will depend primarily upon the 
extent to which the four components of effective action are de- 
veloped and called into play—a human rights conscience, edu- 
cation, publicity, and a standard voluntarily accepted by a 
sound majority of the people involved in any social situation. 
It is from a complex of such forces that laws are derived—at all 
events, laws that will be complied with and stand the test of 
time. 

Extensive work has already been done on the drafts of two 
International Covenants—one dealing with civil and political 
rights and the other with economic, social and cultural rights. 
The measures for implementation will doubtless require further 
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development. I believe that every effort should be made to 
complete as rapidly as possible adequate drafts of the Covenants 
and measures for effective implementation. It is difficult to say 
when the criteria of adequacy and effectiveness will have been 
met or when the draft Covenants shall be submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for adoption and open to ratification by the mem- 
ber states. A longer time than originally anticipated may be 
required. One point seems fairly certain. No matter at what 
date formal action on the Covenants may be taken, their useful- 
ness as instruments in promoting the observance of human 
rights will have to rely in large measure upon the four factors 
which have been responsible for such success as the United Na- 
tions has thus far achieved. Other conventions in the field of 
human rights, while varying as to their substance and purpose, 
will be largely subject to the same conditions. 

As the work on covenants and conventions is pressed forward 
the various organs of the United Nations, and particularly the 
Commission on Human Rights, ought to pursue activities which 
will further utilize the basic factors of method already discov- 
ered and thus set the stage for the legal instruments now under 
construction. Particular attention may profitably be given to: 

(1) The further development of methods of publicity and 
education whereby the Universal Declaration may grow in ef- 
fectiveness. 

(2) The promotion of national human rights committees 
with more clear-cut plans and programs, and possibly the desig- 
nation of one person in each member state who shall serve as 
liaison with the United Nations on human rights issues and who 
will be known as a point of contact for consultation on reported 
violations. 

(3) The inauguration of a system of reporting, emphasizing 
situations where the violation of rights recognized in the Uni- 
versal Declaration has been successfully combated, and an anal- 
ysis of the methods which were found effective. 

(4) The collection or drafting of laws by which govern- 
ments could give national effect to the provisions of the Declara- 
tion and which would indicate types of national legislation for 
implementing provisions of the Covenants. 

(5) Experimentation with procedure on petitions in order to 
test the adequacy of any petition or complaint procedure to be 
incorporated in the Covenant. 
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(6) A simplified form of reporting the protests submitted to 
the Human Rights Commission, involving at the earlier stages 
merely a grouping in terms of kinds of violations reported and 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

(7) Continued codperation with UNESCO, ILO and WHO 
to ascertain the appropriate part which these specialized agencies 
can play in giving effect to the provisions of the Covenants. 


Conclusion 


In seeking universal recognition and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, the United Nations will have 
to continue to reckon with the difficulties which it has thus far 
encountered—the distinction between national and international 
jurisdiction, the admixture of political motives, the varying 
levels in concept and practice. The road ahead will not be easy 
but encouragement may be found in the progress which has al- 
ready been made. One conviction is laying hold upon men with 
ever increasing vigor. To achieve the observance of human 
rights in the stream of living is a goal worthy of man’s most 
diligent striving. 
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DISCUSSION: THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
HUMAN WELFARE 


CHAIRMAN WALLACE: We have had four exceedingly interesting 
and informative papers. We now come to a part of this morning’s 
session when the meeting is open for questions or comments. 

Are there any questions for any of the speakers? 


Mrs. CLarKsON: How far is the work, which Dr. Boudreau has 
described, implemented in the various countries by the people of those 
countries? 


Dr. BoupreAu: Technical assistance in health matters is not given 
to a country unless the people of the country, represented by the gov- 
ernment, ask for it. Usually they have to give a quid pro quo. They 
have to give certain assistance themselves, contributing to the common 
pot. 


Mr. Gravy: Is any progress being made, and if so how much, in 
recognizing the necessity of birth control throughout the world? 


Dr. Boupreau: I wonder if the speaker wishes that to be applied to 
the United States too, or just to the outside world. 


Mr. Gravy: To the outside world. We do not need it. 


Dr. BouprEAu: That is a very good answer, but it may surprise you 
to know that our rate of increase is one of the greatest in the world— 
greater than India, for example. The only reason we get so excited 
about India is that there is such a mass of population that any rate of 
increase means very large numbers indeed. The World Health Organi- 
zation at the request of the Indian government is codperating with 
that government in a plan for birth control by what is known as the 
rhythm method. 


Mr. Epwaros: If the World Health Organization and the FAO are 
to combine health, nutrition, agriculture and economic policies, 
does that mean that there will have to be a much stronger World 
Organization in effect to make nutrition and health gains possible? In 
other words, since nutrition, health, economic and agricultural pol- 
icies seem to surmount the gains, how are the first two—health and 
nutrition—to be accomplished unless the World Organization can have 
a stronger influence on economic and agricultural policy? 
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CHAIRMAN WALLACE: The question is, how can the Health Organi- 
zation make the impact it should in the fields of nutrition and health 


unless the economic and agricultural organizations are radically 
strengthened? 


Dr. Boupreau: That is a very difficult question to answer, and I 
do not think I will attempt to answer it fully. 

I pointed out that the FAO is strictly an economic organization, 
dealing with producers and consumers. What I meant by working to- 
gether was that there is no use in preventing epidemics, reducing the 
birth rate, and so on, unless you can get some food to feed the people. 
If you do that, you do it by improving agriculture by such methods as 
getting rid of mosquitoes which cause malaria. 

Thousands of acres of land which could not produce because of the 
infestation of the mosquitoes that carry malaria are now in production 
because of the use of DDT. More food is produced, and more people 
can be fed. But nothing I have said this morning should lead you to 
think for a moment that I believe the World Health Organization and 
the FAO can do this job of the development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries alone. It must be a comprehensive program, or else it will not 
produce the proper results. 


Miss VONINN: I have a question for Dr. Basch. With respect to the 
proposed International Finance Corporation, do you feel that it is a 
satisfactory and workable solution for private investment in foreign 
underdeveloped countries? 


Dr. Bascu: There is a thorough study going on as to the desirability 
of extending the Finance Corporation in a way that might prove help- 
ful to investment in the underdeveloped countries. This organization 
was proposed by the group which published Partners in Progress. It 
is being studied now by most of the governments. 

Now, to what extent this corporation, if and when established, will 
prove a success depends on a great many circumstances having to do 
with international economics, and financial as well as political con- 
siderations. If established, it will be an encouragement to interna- 
tional investment and perhaps achieve something as time goes on. 


Mrs. Votica: Does the International Bank supervise the borrowing 
nation? Does it supervise the spending of that loan to see that the 
money actually gets down to the farmer on the land? 


Dr. BascH: The question is perhaps somewhat broad. You ask, 
first, does the Bank supervise the spending of its loan? To that I can 
answer that the Bank has a special division called End Use Supervision, 
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which supervises the spending of money lent and also checks how the 
project is being carried out. 

The Bank does not give a blank check. It goes out and sees what 
goods have been purchased. Then, once the project is in process, the 
Bank engineers or other people go to the spot to look and see whether 
things are being done properly. If an irrigation project is being fi- 
nanced, the Bank discusses in detail with the government what will be 
built, what will be purchased, and for what the water will be used. 
After this has been agreed, the Bank watches to see that it is done. It 
does not interfere, however, with the internal policies of a member 
country. I do not like to use the word “ supervision ”, but it is a fact 
that attention is given to projects in the borrowing countries. The 
Bank endeavors to see them through to success, as I said before. 


Mr. Moore: I have a question for Dr. Nolde. The question is 
provoked by your reference, Dr. Nolde, to the problem of human 
rights for the Indian minority in South Africa. Has the same problem 
for the African majority been brought to the attention of the United 
Nations? 


Dr. Nowpe: The answer is yes, in a variety of forms. It is on the 
agenda of the present session of the General Assembly and it will be 
discussed. I did not include the question of apartheid because I was 
referring to what had already taken place in the United Nations. 
Similarly the proposition with respect to South West Africa is on the 
agenda of the United Nations. 


Mr. BELL: This question is also addressed to Dr. Nolde. With re- 
gard to the achievement of any definition of human rights, I was 
wondering if any attempt had been made to educate the people behind 
the Iron Curtain in the principles of human freedom, and, if so, 
whether anything had been achieved in promoting such education. 


Dr. Nope: Obviously, the subject could be debated for hours at 
length. I shall merely say that, whereas the Soviet countries abstained 
from the vote on the universal declaration, they did not oppose; they 
did abstain. They subsequently have appealed frequently to the stand- 
ards of the universal declaration in their own cause and for their own 
purposes. 

We know—it is an established fact—that the declaration has been 
translated into the languages used in Russia and the so-called satellite 
countries. As to the actual effect, it is impossible to say because that 
probably is taking place in the aspirations and lives of the people living 
under totalitarian restrictions, for the time being. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD PEACE 


INTRODUCTION 


RICHARD WINSLOW, Presiding 
Secretary-General, United States Mission to the United Nations 


HIS is the closest thing to an ivory tower, or “ far from 
the madding crowd ”, that I have been exposed to in 


about six years around the United States Mission to the 
United Nations, which is commonly known as the “ salt mines ” 
or “the squirrel cage” or, in other parlance, an ulcer factory. 

It is a great relief to see what appears to be a peaceful and re- 
laxed audience; and, as far as I know, there are no telephones 
going to ring right behind me. 

The last Academy I addressed, oddly enough, was the Massa- 
chusetts State Police Academy about fifteen or twenty years ago, 
when I was practicing criminology. There may be no similarity 
apparent to you between the two Academies, but I think in 
seriousness that there is some similarity in at least the reasons 
why I happened first to undertake that work with criminals and 
why I am now exploring where I am. My central interest at 
that time was that of trying to find out what makes people tick 
who have a superabundance of aggressive instincts. I find in 
looking at the speakers for today that that appears to be their 
pursuit, as it has been mine, even though it may be at times a 
different form of aggressive activity than that of the ordinary 
criminal. 

Not being too experienced as a chairman, I may do some very 
unorthodox things. I have not had the opportunity to pick up 
all of the biographical data concerning the rest of the panel; and 
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I think perhaps I will leave that to you researchers. We will 
thus save time for what they have to say and what you would 
like to say to them. If I may use such a short cut, I assume that 
the speakers themselves will forgive me. 

We do not have here, in other words, a rehearsed program; it 
is completely unrehearsed, as they say on the Twenty Questions 
Program. We have not compared notes. I think some of us 
have had trouble getting speeches ready for today; and I be- 
lieve Ambassador Gross who is to address you tonight is having 
the same trouble. 

The topic this afternoon is “‘ The United Nations and World 
Peace”. I think that those who have organized the program 
have chosen well with respect to a combination of factors com- 
posing the team. First of all, it seems to me that we have a 
rather interesting sandwich between what perhaps I could de- 
scribe as those who are primarily practitioners—at least right 
now—as contrasted with those who happen to be predominantly 
in more scholastic or reflective positions for examining the same 
problems. I think it is very well that that is so, because one of 
the chief complaints which I and my colleagues have had in the 
Mission to the United Nations has been the absence of sufficient 
time on any day or any night to reflect or to appraise the work 
which we do. We have little time to look backwards; it is al- 
ways looking ahead to the next five minutes or one hour, or to 
the next day. 

That is a harassing form of existence for those who like to 
have time for self-criticism, or even time for others to look 
at us. So this is a very healthy exercise for Mr. Hyde and my- 
self as it may be for some of you and for the others on the panel, 
to have an opportunity for the exchange of criticism, comment, 
observation, and so on. 

The sequence of topics this afternoon appears also to make 
good common sense. We appear to be moving in the sequence 
that is arranged, from the general or the very fundamental to 
the particular. Our first topic is ““ UNESCO and the Cultural 
Basis for Peace”, which is self-explanatory with respect to the 
roots of what is implied by that topic. 

“Regulation, Limitation and Balanced Reduction of All 
Armed Forces and Armaments”, which is our second topic, 
perhaps could be described as touching upon the forceful or 
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coercive or regulatory ways of looking at some of our problems. 
The third topic, ‘“‘ The United Nations and the Peaceful Adjust- 
ment of Disputes”, seems to reflect the peaceful settlement or 
the persuasive way of getting things done rather than by force- 
ful or coercive persuasion. 

Finally, at the very particular level, we have a first-class 
documented case study, one of the first yet done with any com- 
prehensive attention to Korea. 

With no more comments I will introduce our first speaker, 
Dr. Otto Klineberg, Professor of Psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, who has also been a member of the United States Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Dr. Klineberg! 


UNESCO AND THE CULTURAL BASIS FOR PEACE 


OTTO KLINEBERG 


Professor of Psychology, Columbia University 
Member United States National Commission for UNESCO 


DO not believe this is either the time or the place to at- 
| tempt a full review of what UNESCO (the United Na- 

tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) 
has tried to do or has succeeded in doing in the past, is doing 
now, or expects to do in the future. There are many detailed 
accounts available, both from UNESCO headquarters in Paris 
and from our own UNESCO National Commission, and the 
State Department liaison with UNESCO in Washington. As 
a matter of fact, if you want these full accounts, a letter to the 
UNESCO Relations staff of the State Department will bring 
you all the detailed material you require. I thought perhaps I 
would be performing a more useful function if I raised certain 
questions about the UNESCO program, about the rationale be- 
hind it, its meaning and its purpose, and the justification for 
moving in the direction that UNESCO has chosen. 

Just as examples, however, to make sure that we all have 
some picture of the various ways in which UNESCO has been 
functioning, I might mention such activities as the fundamental 
educational program, which aims at reducing illiteracy in many 
parts of the world; seminars for teaching history and geography 
so that they may include a better understanding of the inter- 
national as well as of the national points of view involved; pro- 
grams in the field of technical assistance, in which UNESCO 
has codperated with the type of activity mentioned to us this 
morning by Dr. Mitrany, particularly from the point of view 
of how science, education and culture may contribute to a suc- 
cessful technical assistance program; the preparation of ma- 
terials dealing with race and race problems throughout the 
world; a projected cultural and scientific history of mankind, 
which should bring to the attention of all peoples the inter- 
relatedness and the interdependence of all history; the publica- 
tion of international journals in various fields, including the 
arts, the social sciences, the natural sciences and education; the 
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formation of international associations in the arts and sciences 
which would make it possible for people at this level to know 
one another better, and to work together in solving their com- 
mon problems; the use of the mass media to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning the United Nations and also, as we heard 
this morning from Dr. Nolde, concerning the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights; the establishment in various parts of 
the world—so far in a few parts of the world, but more will 
come—of field offices for the natural and social sciences where 
specialists can codperate with the local people in their fields to 
bring to their attention the scientific developments which would 
interest them; a program of exchange of persons, which sends 
Fellows to study in other countries, and makes arrangements 
for increasing contacts between people in various cultural and 
scientific fields, and so on. 

This gives some idea, although a very inadequate one, of the 
kinds of concerns with which UNESCO has occupied itself dur- 
ing the past years, and continues to occupy itself at present. 

In addition, there has been set up a series of investigations 
along international lines on such questions as national character- 
istics, national stereotypes or “ pictures in the heads” of people 
in one country about other countries; on international confer- 
ences and conference procedure; on race relations in various 
parts of the world; on the relation between the ethnic situation 
within a country and the international relations of that coun- 
try, and so on. 

This list, too, might be expanded. Here we have a series of 
investigations utilizing the methods of science to prepare the 
way for a more practical approach to international problems. 

I have perhaps given the picture of a rather heterogeneous 
collection of activities on the part of UNESCO, yet I think it 
can be said that running through all of them is a common goal, 
namely, to use education, science and culture to create a world 
climate in which peace will be made more probable and war less 
likely. If we take all of these programs together we do see that 
they have this goal in common, that this is the basis, the func- 
tion, behind each and every one of them. 

Now, we who are trying to look today at UNESCO’s pro- 
gram with relatively cold objectivity must raise, I think, two 
major questions: (1) Is this a feasible and effective program? 
And (2) does it have anything to do with peace or war? 
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To take this latter problem first—does the UNESCO pro- 
gram have anything to do with peace or war?—the argument in 
connection with this program has centered in part at least on 
the famous sentence in the Preamble to UNESCO’s Constitu- 
tion which has been quoted time without number, “ Wars be- 
gin in the minds of men, and it is therefore in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” 

There have been many suggested amendments to this state- 
ment, many arguments as to how far it is true, and under what 
conditions it is true; many discussions as to the extent to which 
we may make this assumption that wars do really begin in the 
minds of men. Many questions have been raised. Are the 
minds of men important in this connection? Or, are war and 
peace determined by factors over which most men have little or 
no control, factors that might be described as political, eco- 
nomic, historical, and so on? Do the minds of men have any- 
thing to do with these political, economic, historical and other 
phenomena? 

From one point of view, I think it is meaningless to ask the 
questions which I have just posed, because there cannot be any 
sharp line of demarcation between politics, economics, history, 
and the minds of men. I think it would be fair to say that 
when we begin to look into those problems directly we find 
that the minds of men play a part in, and are part of, these so- 
called objective or nonpsychological or nonmental activities and 
processes which are sometimes regarded as playing the dominant 
role. 

If I may defend that position with an example, a few years 
ago a study was made of the extent of prejudice or hostility 
against minority groups in this country. Interviews were con- 
ducted on a representative sample of Americans to discover 
their attitudes toward various minority groups and something 
of the background factors underlying those attitudes. It was 
found that people in the United States ranged all the way from 
extremely unfriendly toward minority groups, to a position in 
which they showed considerable friendliness. The question 
arose, are there certain objective factors in the life of these 
people that will help us to understand their degree of friendli- 
ness or intolerance toward minority groups? 

Obviously, the first question to be answered was, are eco- 
nomic factors responsible? Are those who are less successful 
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economically, and therefore more frustrated, the ones who are 
more likely to show prejudice than those who are economically 
successful? Is there any relationship between economic level 
and the degree of unfriendliness shown to other groups? The 
interesting result was obtained that there was very little differ- 
ence between the amount of hostility against minorities shown 
by those who were relatively successful and those who were 
relatively unsuccessful. There was some difference in the an- 
ticipated direction, but not very much. 

When, however, the investigator (Professor Campbell, of the 
University of Michigan) went on to ask people, “Are you 
satisfied with your economic position? ” it then turned out that 
those people who were satisfied with their economic position— 
whatever that position might be—showed on the whole less un- 
friendliness toward other groups; and those who were dissatis- 
fied with their economic position were the people who showed 
more unfriendliness against minority groups. It is not the eco- 
nomic factor alone, therefore, which is responsible; it is the eco- 
nomic factor as sifted through, one might say, the semiperme- 
able membrane of the individual personality which is really 
important. What penetrates into the individual as a result of 
the economic facts by which he is surrounded—not whether 
one earns $5,000 a year or $3,000, but what the $5,000 or 
$3,000 means to the individual—seems more important in de- 
termining his attitude than the economic facts alone. 

The minds of men, then, enter into the effect of economic 
factors, and I think if there were time I could demonstrate the 
same interrelationship in many other respects. Let me give 
just one more example. We have been told in the past by some 
students of war and of the history of wars that overpopulation 
plays an important part in warfare. I think, however, that 
most demographers would agree that overpopulation itself can- 
not account for most wars, because in so many cases it is not 
the overpopulated countries which start a war. In Germany at 
the time of the Second World War the theory or idea of over- 
population played an important part. It was not the objective 
fact, however, that Germany was more overpopulated than 
other countries, but rather the notion in the minds of the Ger- 
mans that Germany was overpopulated that helped to prepare 
a climate of opinion which made war and the striving for Le- 
bensraum a little more palatable to the Germans. 
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Other examples could be given of what seems to me to be 
this important phenomenon of the intermingling of psycholog- 
ical and cultural factors with the factors which are sometimes 
described as being more objective. I think that a line of de- 
marcation cannot be drawn. 

When we turn, then, to UNESCO’s program, we again raise 
the question, “‘ In that case, if it is true that all of these factors 
—economic, political and cultural—are related to people’s 
minds, are we not then justified in making an attack on people’s 
minds, in order to change their attitudes in a direction which 
will make peace more likely? ” 

One major area in which this is being attempted is in con- 
nection with race problems, and the attitudes toward minority 
groups all over the world. It seems clear that misconceptions 
concerning the meaning of race, the idea of superior or inferior 
races, the reasons behind prejudice and hostility, play a very 
important part in the behavior which people direct toward mi- 
nority groups in their country. Here UNESCO is seeking—as 
in the studies of race which were mentioned earlier—to bring 
to the attention of people certain significant facts, certain cru- 
cial data which, if assimilated, adopted and applied, would make 
a difference in the attitude toward, and in the treatment of, 
minority groups everywhere. At this particular juncture in 
history, and in the light of what is happening now in South 
Africa and elsewhere, few tasks seem to be more important than 
to do whatever may be possible to change the prevailing at- 
mosphere with regard to the problem of race. 

What probability is there of success? Are the methods used 
by UNESCO likely to carry out the program or reach the goals 
which UNESCO has set for itself? 

I would say that great confidence is being placed by 
UNESCO in a number of methods which I would list in the 
following fashion—and this it not a UNESCO listing, but my 
own attempt to classify some of the techniques that have been 
used. 

In the first place, there is a belief in the value of a rising gen- 
eral level of information and education throughout the world. 
This accounts for the fundamental education program, for the 
development of increased opportunities for study, for the pro- 
liferation of journals which will bring to the attention of 
peoples everywhere the scientific and artistic achievements of 
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other countries, and so forth. The higher level of information 
and education may in turn create opportunities for acquiring 
further information and increasing the sum total of our knowl- 
edge, by placing the appropriate intellectual tools in the hands 
of more and more potential scholars and investigators. 

The second general method, it would seem to me, would be 
the application of scientific techniques to solving specific prob- 
lems, frequently at the local level. For instance, one extensive 
study is now going on in Germany on the problem of the par- 
ticipation of individuals in the social and political life of Ger- 
many, on the theory that the thing we need to know about the 
Germans is the extent to which democracy lives among them in 
terms of the individual’s involvement in what goes on in his 
local, regional and national groups. An important series of in- 
vestigations has been carried out on intergroup tensions in India. 
Still another local investigation of this kind is to be undertaken 
very soon, namely, the sending of social scientists to Israel to 
help in the understanding of the problems involved in the as- 
similation of new immigrants into that young country. 

These, then, would be examples of the attempts to apply sci- 
entific techniques to solve specific problems—frequently, as I 
say, at the local or regional level. 

Third, great confidence exists in the value of information 
about other countries, knowing about other peoples. This is 
supposed to have a very definite value in improving attitudes 
toward these other peoples and other countries. 

Finally, great confidence is placed also in contact—contact 
along international lines, which will bring people together in 
international meetings and associations, and through the ex- 
change-of-persons program, in order that friendliness between 
nations may be developed as a result. 

I want to say a few more words about the confidence or faith 
in information, as well as in contact, as a means of improving 
international relations. 

Whenever I speak of the relation between information and 
attitude change, I think of a story which I am going to allow 
myself to tell in the hope that you have not all heard it. In 
any Case, you are not in very good position to stop me if you 
have heard it. 

This is a story of a man, otherwise completely normal in 
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every way, except that he had a firm conviction that he was 
dead. He was sure that he was dead. The family, of course, 
tried in every way possible to persuade him that he was not 
dead. They called in friends and relatives to use their argu- 
ments, but he still insisted that he was dead. 

Finally the doctor was called in. He used a short form of 
psychoanalysis, hypnosis, drug therapy, truth sera and electric 
shock therapy, he tried everything he could, but the man in- 
sisted that he was dead. 

Finally in desperation the doctor said, “ You really believe 
you're dead, don’t you? ” 

And the man said, “ Oh, yes, doctor, I’m dead.” 

The doctor said, ‘‘ Well, do dead men bleed? ” 

And the man said, “‘ No, dead men don’t bleed.” 

The doctor took out his scalpel and made an incision in the 
skin of the patient, and sure enough the blood began to flow. 

The man saw the blood flowing and exclaimed, “ By golly! 
By golly, doctor, dead men do bleed! ” 

I repeat: whenever I am tempted to attach too much signifi- 
cance or value to the hope of changing attitudes simply by ad- 
ministering information, my faith is dampened a little bit by a 
recollection of this particular story. Even though some of the 
clientele of UNESCO may be a little less stubborn than this 
particular patient, it still remains true that a great many of us 
—and there is a great deal of social-psychological experimenta- 
tion to demonstrate this—do choose out of the information 
given to us that part which fits into our preconceived notions, 
and reject that part which does not. 

At the same time, the consensus of those who have worked in 
this field is that information can and does have a valuable in- 
fluence, though not on all people and not all the time nor under 
all conditions. My own conclusion would be, not that 
UNESCO is wrong in its emphasis on the use of information, 
but that UNESCO itself requires more information concerning 
the conditions under which such an informational program will 
prove effective. 

The same considerations apply to the question of contact. 
Contact between people of different nations does not always 
improve their relations to one another, but it frequently does 
have value. Again we need to know under what conditions it 
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does and under what conditions it does not. I still remember a 
conversation I had about this with an Australian friend in 
UNESCO House who said, “In Australia, all of the leaders of 
the pro-British Commonwealth groups, those who want most 
eagerly to keep the ties of Empire strong and to retain the closest 
possible relationship to the British Commonwealth, are returned 
Rhodes scholars; that is to say, men who have spent two or three 
years at Oxford and have come back with a glowing admiration 
for the British, and for the Commonwealth in general.” Then 
he went on to say, “ The leaders of the anti-British Common- 
wealth groups, those most eager to have Australia completely 
independent, completely separate from the rest of the British 
Commonwealth, are also all returned Rhodes scholars.” 

Of course, this may merely mean that all leaders in Australia 
are returned Rhodes scholars. It may also mean that contacts, 
in the form of fellowships, exchange programs of the kind that 
UNESCO and other organizations are carrying out, work with 
some individuals and under some conditions, and not with 
other individuals and under other conditions. 

From that point of view, I for one am particularly heartened 
by a new development in UNESCO’s program beginning this 
coming year, a development which is now being debated at the 
General Conference in Paris and which I can only hope goes 
through successfully. It is that a certain small proportion of 
UNESCO’s time and energy and funds should go toward the 
evaluation of its own program; that is to say, toward discover- 
ing which of the various informational programs or campaigns 
have really changed people’s minds about certain international 
problems; which of the various attempts at contact between 
peoples in various parts of the world have really resulted in 
friendlier relations; which of the various campaigns through 
the mass media have really reached people and have really had 
some influence upon them. 

It seems to me that those of us who look on the problems of 
UNESCO with the idea that scientific methods should be used 
whenever they can apply must be heartened by this develop- 
ment which is to make use of the social science techniques of 
evaluation to test the very techniques which UNESCO has 
used. These may have been the only techniques known, or 
they may have been based on a consensus among those who 
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were called in to advise, but they can still benefit from refine- 
ment, and from the scientific and objective evaluation of which 
I have spoken. Already the exchange-of-persons program has 
a program of evaluation. Already the race pamphlets of which 
I spoke are being tried out in the schools, followed by inter- 
views with those who are exposed to them to see how intelligible 
these pamphlets are, how they change—if they change—atti- 
tudes toward race, and so on. 

When we speak of influencing “ the minds of men”, whose 
“minds” do we regard as important? UNESCO has always 
stressed the need to use those mass media which could reach 
large numbers of people. The question is often asked, however: 
are the large masses of people in any country important in con- 
nection with peace and war? Do they make the crucial deci- 
sions? Is it not rather the leaders who decide? And if this is 
true, is it worth while to spend so much time in trying to 
change the attitudes of the people as a whole? 

In my opinion this represents a false dichotomy between 
leader and people. Psychologists have frequently pointed out 
that leadership and followership are to be understood as a re- 
ciprocal relationship. A leader must have followers; and fol- 
lowers must have a leader. In other words, a leader—and I 
think this is true in varying degrees in all countries in the 
world, but certainly more true in democracies than in either 
fascist or communist dictatorships—does need to bring the 
people along with him. Even the dictatorships make heavy use 
of propaganda for this purpose. The attitudes of people gen- 
erally do play a part, must play a part, in what the leader can 
do. 

There is an anecdote which is not, I think, out of place at 
this point. It is one that comes from the French Revolution of 
1848. A big crowd was running down the street during an 
outbreak, and the gendarmes arrested one man and tried to hold 
him. He cried out, “‘ Let me go! Let me go! I have to follow 
that crowd—I’m their leader! ” 

Although one proves nothing by an anecdote, I submit that 
leadership does require followers, and that therefore a complete 
approach to these problems must be concerned not only with 
the judgments of the leader, but also with the task of spreading 
information to a wider public, and raising the general level of 
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understanding of the largest possible number of people, so as to 
give to the largest possible number of people the facts which 
may make them more ready to codperate internationally, and 
to grasp the meaning of such codperation. 

There are two more problems which I should like at least to 
mention. The first refers to the relation of UNESCO and the 
activities of UNESCO to the general international political 
scene. Certainly the work of UNESCO must go on within a 
general political context. If that general political context be- 
comes worse, UNESCO’s work suffers. If and when that polit- 
ical context improves, UNESCO’s task will be made easier. 

It is possible, however, to state the relationship the other way 
round. If UNESCO is given a chance to succeed—and I would 
believe that if it had adequate resources it could do very much 
more than it is now doing—it would, certainly to a modest but 
still definite extent, create an atmosphere in which political re- 
lationships would be improved. 

In other words, I see UNESCO at any one moment of time 
as partly determined in its success or failure by the general po- 
litical scene, but I also see UNESCO as potentially and in the 
long run capable of creating a climate of opinion in which the 
political scene itself might as a consequence be improved. 

My final word is in connection with the attacks that have 
been directed against UNESCO in many parts of the United 
States, of which the removal of UNESCO materials from the 
schools of Los Angeles represents the most striking and dramatic 
and perhaps most tragic instance. I think that some of these 
attacks (and incidentally, the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO has looked into them with some care) are 
represented by a completely unregenerate isolationist lunatic 
group which nothing can reach. There is, however, another 
group which I think can be reached because those involved have 
a very definite misunderstanding of what UNESCO is trying 
to do and a lack of knowledge of the ways and means which 
UNESCO is attempting to utilize in preparing this climate 
which will be more conducive to peaceful international rela- 
tionships. 

It is therefore of tremendous importance to make clear to the 
world at large—including the American people—what it is that 
UNESCO is trying to do, and how. Even those who are the 
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leaders in their professions, in the arts, in the sciences, in educa- 
tion, are not being reached by UNESCO’s program to the ex- 
tent that they should be. I myself have had occasion to refer 
to particular studies in the International Social Science Bulletin, 
when speaking to a group of colleagues in the social sciences, 
only to discover that they knew nothing of the existence of the 
Bulletin. What is greatly needed is support, publicity, a little 
wider understanding and a wider public for a knowledge of 
what UNESCO is trying to do. 

UNESCO, it seems to me, is making an honest and sincere at- 
tempt, with many difficulties in the way, to bring together the 
people who represent science and scholarship, artistic excellence, 
educational leadership in various parts of the world, to get them 
to codperate in a program which will little by little reach more 
people, and so bring an atmosphere of international friendliness 
a little closer to us. We must remember, however, that men’s 
minds are not changed very quickly. To the extent that wars 
begin in the minds of men, or to the extent at least that the 
minds of men contribute the soil, the background, the situation 
or the context in which warlike or peaceful attitudes respec- 
tively may more easily develop, to that extent the approach to 
the minds of men seems to me to be of the greatest importance. 
The fact remains that it is an approach which takes time. It 
needs our assistance and our confidence—and also our patience, 
because a great deal needs to be done, and the amount of time 
required may be a little longer than we in our impatience are 
prepared to give it. 

The task is so important and the goals are so valid not only 
for the international world, but for all of us as Americans— 
since it is clear that there can be no conflict between the goals 
of creating international peace and friendship and our goals as 
Americans—that UNESCO’s activities deserve our support to 
whatever extent may be possible for us. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WINSLOW: I can see already that one of my greatest 
fears about this program has been realized. I have behind me a team 
which is going to present all too great a number of stimulating and 
provocative talks that could keep us going forever and ever. We will, 
however, have to proceed by a fairly rigid time table which Dr. Kline- 
berg has adhered to beautifully. 

Now we dig into the second layer of this interesting sandwich, and 
we find an experienced practitioner in United Nations activities, Mr. 
Petrus Schmidt, of the International Secretariat at United Nations 
headquarters, who has had very rare field experience with this new 
organization. Mr. Schmidt went out with the first United Nations 
Commission in Korea and has served on the Commission in India and 
Pakistan, on the Kashmir dispute, and he has also had experience with 
the problems in Eritrea. He is now at headquarters guiding the Inter- 
national Secretariat’s work in the field of disarmament. I know no 
one who could give to us a better picture of the work in the field of 
the international regulation of weapons. Mr. Schmidt! 


REGULATION, LIMITATION AND BALANCED REDUC- 
TION OF ALL ARMED FORCES AND ARMAMENTS 


PETRUS J. SCHMIDT * 


Director, Disarmament Affairs Group, Department of Security 
Council Affairs, United Nations Secretariat 


IRST of all, I wish to emphasize that the views expressed 

2) in this address are my own and are not necessarily those 

of the Secretary-General or of the Department of Se- 
curity Council Affairs. 

I should like to make two additional introductory observa- 
tions. The first is that I hope you will all realize that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to deal adequately with the complicated ques- 
tion of disarmament in half an hour. By concentrating on 
major issues, however, I hope to be able to give you at least an 
outline of the main proposals and the essential points of differ- 
ence. After listening to the very fascinating speech of Dr. 
Klineberg, I should regretfully add that so far I have discovered 
very little of humor in the records of the disarmament question. 
I cannot illustrate my point of view with such attractive anec- 
dotes as my predecessor has given. 

My second introductory remark concerns the use of the word 
“* disarmament ”, which is in the present official title of the Dis- 
armament Commission. It was originally proposed that the 
Commission should be called ‘“‘ Atomic Energy and Conventional 
Armaments Commission”. The representative who proposed 
the change thought that the present title was more inspiring. 
This is certainly true. On the other hand, it might create some 
misunderstanding. Even in an ideal, properly organized world 
community there will have to be some sort of international 
armed force to maintain law and order and to guard against ag- 
gression. In any case, I wish to make it clear that whenever I 
use the word “‘ disarmament ”, I am talking about the regula- 
tion, limitation and balanced reduction of all armed forces and 


armaments, and the elimination of major weapons of mass 
destruction. 


*We record with deep regret the untimely death of Dr. Schmidt on 
December 2, 1952 [Eb.]. 
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The United Nations is essentially a world peace organization. 
In its opening paragraph, the Charter states that the peoples of 
the United Nations are determined to “ save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war ” and its first purpose is “ to main- 
tain international peace and security”. According to Article 
11 of the Charter, the General Assembly may consider and may 
make recommendations concerning the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulation of armaments, and in Article 26 
the Security Council is made responsible for formulating plans 
for the establishment of a system for the regulation of arma- 
ments. 

In implementing these articles of the Charter, the General As- 
sembly decided on 24 January 1946 to establish an Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, composed of the members of the Security 
Council plus Canada; and the Security Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, established on 13 February 
1946 a Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was instructed to make 
specific proposals: 

(1) for extending between all nations the exchange of basic 
scientific information for peaceful ends; 

(2) for control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; 

(3) for the elimination from national armaments of atomic 
weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable to mass de- 
struction; 

(4) for effective safeguards by way of inspection and other 
means to protect complying states against the hazards of viola- 
tions and evasions. 

The discussions in the Atomic Energy Commission were based 
on proposals by the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The United States presented a plan for the establishment of 
an International Atomic Development Authority, to which 
would be entrusted the ownership of nuclear fuel and source 
materials, the ownership in trust, management and operation of 
dangerous facilities, the licensing of nondangerous facilities to 
be operated by nations, and the inspection to prevent or detect 
clandestine activities. 

This plan was regarded by the Soviet Union as an unwar- 
ranted infringement of national sovereignty. Their proposals 
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called for an international agreement outlawing the production, 
possession and use of atomic weapons, and leaving the develop- 
ment of atomic energy under national control with certain pro- 
visions for inspection and punishment of violations. These pro- 
posals, in turn, were unacceptable to the United States and other 
members, because they did not provide adequate safeguards 
against the hazards of violation and evasion. On these funda- 
mental issues no agreement could be reached and the discussions 
became deadlocked. 

The discussions in the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments were based inter alia on the principle that armaments and 
armed forces must be limited to those consistent with and indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of international peace and security 
and must not exceed those necessary for the implementation of 
members’ obligations and the protection of their rights under 
the Charter; and that, to ensure observance, such a system must 
include adequate safeguards, including an agreed system of in- 
ternational supervision. 

In the course of the discussion, the Soviet Union introduced a 
proposal for reducing by one third the armaments and armed 
forces of the five permanent members of the Security Council. 
On the other hand, the French representative proposed a plan 
for a census and verification of the armed forces and armaments 
of the member states of the United Nations. The French plan 
proposed a Central Control Authority which was to be subordi- 
nate to the Security Council and which was to ensure the execu- 
tion of the census and verification measures. No agreement 
could be reached on any of these proposals, and the discussion, 
also in this Commission, reached a deadlock. 

In an effort to break the stalemate in both Commissions, the 
General Assembly established in December 1950 a committee of 
twelve members to consider the wisdom of merging their func- 
tions in a new consolidated disarmament commission. The 
Committee of Twelve recommended to the sixth session of the 
General Assembly that a new commission be established to carry 
forward the tasks of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

During the sixth session of the General Assembly, the three 
Western Powers introduced a new proposal “for proceeding 
with the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all 
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armaments and all armed forces, including atomic weapons.” 
These proposals brought together the basic elements of the var- 
ious proposals made during the preceding years in the United 
Nations organs. 

It became immediately clear that the Soviet Union maintained 
its own proposals so that it appeared that no progress could be 
made. In an effort to avoid another deadlock, a subcommittee 
of the three Western Powers and the Soviet Union, under the 
chairmanship of the President of the General Assembly, Ambas- 
sador Padilla Nervo, of Mexico, was established in order to ex- 
plore in closed sessions the possibility of reconciling the two sides 
at least to the point where it would be possible to proceed with 
the discussion. 

The report of this subcommittee, issued in the form of a 
Memorandum by the President of the General Assembly on 10 
December 1951, should be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant documents in the discussions on the disarmament question, 
first because it formulated the areas of agreement, possible 
agreement, and disagreement, and secondly because it was ap- 
proved unanimously by the members of the subcommittee. 

Agreement existed on the acceptance of the recommendation 
of the Committee of Twelve that a new commission should be 
established “‘to carry on the task originally assigned to the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments.” It was also agreed that the Commission 
should be “ under the Security Council ”’, that it should be com- 
posed of the eleven members of the Council plus Canada, and 
that the Commission should prepare proposals or measures which 
are to be embodied in a draft treaty or treaties. 

It was further agreed that all armed forces (including para- 
military, security and police forces) and all armaments (includ- 
ing atomic) should be included in the terms of reference of the 
Commission. 

All four Powers agreed on the necessity for disclosure of in- 
formation, verification and inspection and that they should ap- 
ply to all armed forces and all armaments. 

They agreed that the control organ should decide the times 
and places of inspection and that a majority decision by the con- 
trol organ in that regard would be binding on all, with no right 
of “ veto”. 
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Finally, all four Powers agreed on the calling of a world con- 
ference, to include all states, members of the United Nations as 
well as nonmembers, for the consideration of a draft treaty (or 
treaties) prepared by the Commission. 

Serious disagreement remained, however, on points of major 
importance. As these divergencies of views still exist today, I 
shall summarize them from the President’s Memorandum, with 
some additions from the subsequent discussions in the Disarma- 
ment Commission: 

With regard to atomic energy, the Western Powers main- 
tained the view that the United Nations plan for the interna- 
tional control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons should continue to serve as the basis for the control of 
atomic energy “ unless and until a better or no less effective sys- 
tem of control could be devised.” 

The representative of the Soviet Union stated that this plan 
(the Baruch Plan) was completely unacceptable for many rea- 
sons, and particularly because the plan would, in his view, be an 
infringement on the sovereignty of nations; it would set up a 
monopolistic trust under the United States and the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon would be indefinitely postponed. 

The Soviet Union proposed that the General Assembly should 
declare the unconditional prohibition of the production of 
atomic weapons, and the simultaneous establishment of strict in- 
ternational control over the enforcement of the prohibition. 

The Western Powers opposed these views on the ground that, 
until a system of control was in operation, the prohibition would 
be unenforceable. A mere declaration would have little mean- 
ing unless there was prior agreement on the precise nature of the 
control and the control system was put into operation. 

With regard to the reduction of armaments and armed forces, 
the three Western Powers maintained that there should be “ bal- 
anced ” reduction to levels adequate for defense but not for ag- 
gression. 

I should refer here to a working paper introduced by the 
United States, France and the United Kingdom, concerning 
concrete proposals for fixing the numerical limitation of all 
armed forces. The proposal suggested that numerical ceilings 
for China, the U.S.S.R. and the United States should be fixed 


at between 1 million and 1.5 million, and for France and the 
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United Kingdom at between 700,000 and 800,000. For other 
states having substantial armed forces, ceilings should be fixed 
with a view to avoiding a disequilibrium of power and should 
normally be less than one per cent of the population and less 
than current levels. Later the three Western Powers submitted 
a supplement to this working paper containing further views as 
to the contents of agreements for the numerical limitation of 
armed forces and their allocation between armies, navies and air 
forces. 

The Soviet representative opposed the idea of “ balanced ” re- 
duction. He proposed that the Great Powers should reduce 
their existing armaments and armed forces by one third within 
one year. He opposed in the Commission the proposals for nu- 
merical ceilings because they contained nothing concrete regard- 
ing the reduction of armaments and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. He argued that, in the case of France and the United 
Kingdom, the proposed ceilings would not lead to reductions but 
to legitimation of forces inflated by the armaments race in the 
United States. 

With regard to disclosure of information, the Western Powers 
made it clear that, in their view, disclosure should be both pro- 
gressive and on a continuing basis and that there should be a 
series of stages which would provide for the growth of interna- 
tional confidence. The Soviet Union was absolutely opposed to 
disclosure by stages, which, they stated, could result only in the 
indefinite postponement of disclosure of information on the 
most destructive and dangerous arms, such as atomic weapons. 

With regard to “ inspection on a continuing basis ”, the West- 
ern Powers explained that, in their view, the whole inspection 
process, whether in the disclosure and verification aspect or in 
the control aspect, must function continuously once it had been 
established and must not be limited to a single operation of in- 
spection or verification. 

The Soviet representative on the subcommittee objected to 
“inspection on a continuing basis”. He pointed out that the 
permanent presence of inspectors or controllers at the establish- 
ments in question would hinder their efficient operation and was 
incompatible with state sovereignty. He was prepared to accept 
inspection in accordance with the decisions of the international 
control organ, also in cases of suspected violations. I should add 
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that in their proposals submitted to the General Assembly and 
later to the Disarmament Commission, the Soviet Union formu- 
lated this point as follows: “‘. . . the international control organ 
should have the right to conduct inspection on a continuing 
basis, but without the right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
States.” 

The General Assembly finally adopted, on 11 January 1952, 
by 42 votes to 5, with 7 abstentions, the resolution of the West- 
ern Powers establishing a new Disarmament Commission and di- 
recting the Commission to prepare the proposals to which I have 
referred. The Soviet proposals were also referred to the Com- 
mission. 

In addition to these documents, the Commission discussed 
proposals submitted by the United States concerning “ Essential 
principles for a disarmament programme ” and “ Progressive and 
continuing disclosure and verification of armed forces and arma- 
ments” in five stages, progressing from the less secret to the 
more secret areas. The representative of France outlined a sys- 
tem in three stages; he presented suggestions regarding the 
scheduling of disarmament measures and their synchronization 
with procedures of disclosure and verification. There was fur- 
ther the proposal to which I have already referred concerning 
the fixing of numerical limitations on all armed forces. 

In the meantime a discussion had taken place in the Commis- 
sion and later in the Security Council on the question of bac- 
terial warfare with reference to Soviet charges of the use by the 
United States forces of bacterial weapons in Korea and China. 
The United States representative repudiated the charges and the 
Chairman ruled that the Commission was not the proper forum 
in which to make or consider specific charges of bacterial or any 
other kind of warfare. At a later stage the Commission adopted 
an amendment to its program of work to include bacterial 
weapons specifically as a weapon of mass destruction. 

So far, I have endeavored to give you a brief summary of the 
factual and technical aspects of the question. Some issues have 
been clarified, the points of agreement and disagreement have 
been more clearly established, but, on the whole, it appears that 
little progress has been made. 

However, in order to be able to judge the importance of the 
disarmament question, and the measure and value of progress 
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made or not made, it is necessary to stress the fundamental po- 
litical significance of the problem. 

In the history of mankind, armaments, armed forces and war 
are, as we all know, very old phenomena which have gone for 
centuries through all stages of the highest technical and scientific 
development. On the other hand, the actual discussion of dis- 
armament on an international basis did not take shape before 
the beginning of this century. The League of Nations was the 
first international organ which, only thirty-two years ago, be- 
gan to consider the question of disarmament seriously and sys- 
tematically. The discussion of this question is now regarded as 
a matter of course. Concrete proposals have come forward one 
after the other, and it can be taken for granted that in some 
form or other the matter will remain on the agenda of world 
political affairs until some agreement is reached. That is in it- 
self a tremendous historical and political progress of a sort which 
we could not have imagined a century ago. 

But there is progress of another type in the political field. 
After the First World War, when the League of Nations was 
founded, it was the popular view that the armaments race had 
been responsible for the war and that, consequently, it was 
simply a question of abolishing armaments, and so preventing 
future wars. The League discovered in the course of its dis- 
cussions that the question was not so simple. They found that 
the race in armaments was not the sole cause, and probably not 
even one of the major causes, of war; that a whole complex of 
conflicting territorial, political, economic, colonial and financial 
interests among the nations was causing the race in armaments 
and the consequent danger of war. They further discovered 
that the question could not be settled by military experts; that 
it was directly connected with questions of security, that is, col- 
lective security; that there were certain conditions of interna- 
tional control and safeguards that had to be considered right 
from the start; that, consequently, the concept of absolute na- 
tional sovereignty could not be maintained; that, in short, the 
disarmament question was first of all a major political question 
and that, as such, it was directly related to other vital political 
problems. 

Today, it is agreed by all concerned that the disarmament 
question cannot be considered realistically without dealing at 
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the same time with the problems of security, international con- 
trol, safeguards, and so on. ‘There is disagreement on the 
method of approach, on the question which steps should be con- 
sidered first, second and third. It is true that on this method of 
approach fundamentally the same suspicions arising out of con- 
flicting interests prevail, but the fundamental principle is now 
firmly established in our minds that the disarmament question 
is an inseparable part of the major political issues in the world. 
This, too, indicates political progress of historic importance. 

If the fundamental significance of the political aspects of the 
question is accepted, it follows, in my opinion, that it is wrong 
to say (as one may often hear these days) that a discussion on 
disarmament affairs is of no use unless it is preceded by a 
détente, a lessening of tension in the general political situation. 

Now, the first lesson every student of political science learns 
or should learn is that there is nothing static about political af- 
fairs. Even people who by profession or political experience 
should know better have often the tendency to concentrate on 
one particular issue, with the exclusion of another. Of course, 
there is some truth in the saying, “First things first ”"—if we 
can agree on what comes first. But we can hardly decide which 
thing is first if we do not consider the relative importance of the 
subsequent things, and even if we have established a certain 
order of things, there is still nothing static about it. For ex- 
ample, one may say that at a certain moment, considering spe- 
cific centers of tension, the Korean question will come first, the 
German question second, and the disarmament question third. 
But it may well be that at the next moment, or even while con- 
sidering these questions, the order will be reversed and that by 
coming to some sort of rapprochement in the Disarmament 
Commission, an atmosphere of confidence or at least of lessening 
of tension is created which may then have its beneficial effect on 
the consideration of the Korean question or the German ques- 
tion or any other question of major political importance. This, 
I believe, is the third element of political importance in the dis- 
armament discussion. 

The fourth element of political importance is contained in the 
economic, social and financial implications of rearmament. If 
the nations feel that they are threatened by aggression, which 
would destroy their freedom and their national institutions, the 
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first and natural thing to do is to arm themselves for the de- 
fense of their countries and their institutions. On the other 
hand, there are certain limits to the race in armaments, if a min- 
imum of economic balance and social welfare is to be maintained 
and if the nations are not to be suffocated by the size and the 
expense of a military machine which might leave no room for 
the maintenance of that minimum of social and cultural life 
without which life itself would be meaningless. Moreover, an 
unlimited armaments race might cause internal and external re- 
actions which in themselves would endanger peace and security. 
It may sound paradoxical, but it is nevertheless true: the more 
and the speedier the world is rearming, the more it will be neces- 
sary to concentrate on the realistic possibilities of a disarmament 
program. 

A fifth element of political importance is the fact itself that 
the question is before the United Nations and that the United 
Nations is the only organization that can deal with it. Regional 
organizations may be able to deal separately with certain eco- 
nomic, social and cultural problems. There may be a joint ef- 
fort by a group of nations, like the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, to provide for large-scale military alliances. The 
problem of disarmament, by its very nature, can be dealt with 
only on a universal basis, with all nations taking part. It is 
certainly not a question for the big Powers alone. Indeed, one 
may sometimes wish that the smaller Powers would take a 
stronger stand in the matter than they have done thus far, since 
in modern wars they are usually the first to be invaded and de- 
stroyed and they will probably suffer most. 

Finally, I should stress the important fact that, however seri- 
ous the disagreements may be, there is at present a notable de- 
sire among all Powers concerned to avoid another deadlock and 
to keep the discussion on disarmament open. As long as that is 


the case there is ground for hope of some concrete results in the 
future. 


REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN WINsLOw: There, in a very compact manner, you cer- 
tainly learn of some of the most difficult and frustrating problems that 
man has ever faced. I am glad we have had somebody as competent 
as Dr. Schmidt to present this capsule today. 

I would like to turn now to an introduction of one of my close per- 
sonal colleagues through a great collection of crises carrying over days, 
nights, week ends, holidays, on both sides of the Atlantic. That is our 
Deputy Representative in the Interim Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the United States Mission to the United Nations, Mr. James 
N. Hyde. 

If one wants to have a peaceful, leisurely and close family life, I 
think Mr. Hyde and I are the leading advocates that you do not ac- 
quire that kind of life if you serve in the United States Mission to the 
United Nations. It is a place that increases domestic tensions, there is 
no doubt about that. 

Mr. Hyde is certainly one who, I can say to his great embarrassment, 
no doubt, has one of the broadest and most versatile minds we have 
ever had the good fortune to have in our work at the United Nations. 
He is capable of juggling—and does practically every day in the week 
—problems varying from Indonesia to Korea to bacteriological war- 
fare to Kashmir, having them all in the air frequently simultaneously. 

Mr. Hyde is our top legal and procedural éxpert. He is our Senior 
Adviser in the whole range of political and security affairs. He is one 
of our most penetrating analysts, and is an extremely cool and master- 
ful tactician in this very difficult field. 

Besides that, he has an extraordinarily creative, long-range-thinking 
mind in these matters, and I am certain I can say, in behalf of col- 
leagues from other countries, that here is somebody who has gained 
through all the work he has done the tremendous respect of the fifty- 
odd members of the United Nations. His special interest and talent 
are in the field of peaceful settlement techniques. 

He is a specialist in preventive medicine. This is a vastly more im- 
portant aspect of the United Nations work, I think, than has been 
commonly recognized by our general citizenry, by the press and by the 
general public. It is all too often a field which is unheralded, not very 
exciting, does not often get on the front page or even on a back page. 
It is a little too much like the fire prevention and fire insurance fields. 
It is far more newsworthy to go to the conflagration with the fire de- 
partment and to see what happens to the apparatus and hear the bells 
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and sirens, than it is to see what is going on unheralded in this pre- 
ventive field. Yet there are some pretty eloquent things there to be 
seen if one looks or listens. 

I think that one could make a very persuasive case that the United 
Nations is for all peoples the greatest insurance bargain—life insurance, 
fire insurance, business insurance, and a reduction even in the tax field, 
if you will. 

Just as an illustration I will touch on a few problems which it so 
happens Mr. Hyde has been very closely connected with, Indonesia and 
Kashmir. And before that we had Palestine. Suppose that area sur- 
rounding Palestine in the Middle East had blown up in smoke. Sup- 
pose Indonesia had not been held in general control and pacified, as it 
worked out. Suppose the situation in Kashmir had gone beyond our 
control. Then just think what it might have meant to you as par- 
ents, as taxpayers, as possibly members of the armed forces. And 
think through what might have been the adjustments necessary to con- 
tend with those kinds of explosions which, if they had gotten out of 
hand, we certainly would have found disrupting our lives, our econ- 
omy, and everything else involved in heavy warfare. 

Nobody has yet added the financial score, if you want to be crass 
about it, and say what is the insurance investment there. But I would 
be willing to go out on a limb and say that what it has cost the United 
Nations and the member states and you and me as citizens in putting 
into the field Count Bernadotte, Ralph Bunche, and now Frank Gra- 
ham in going through Indonesia, Palestine and Kashmir probably has 
been a matter of relatively few millions of dollars, perhaps not exceed- 
ing ten or fifteen. As for the costs, if these areas had gotten out of 
control and had exploded in our faces, this is something we have dis- 
tinctly in mind to collect and present one day—perhaps something in 
the fifteen-billion-dollar field. 

It is this preventive field in which Mr. Hyde can bring to you a 
picture in terms of the pacific settlement techniques and methods 
which the United Nations has been exploring and has been practicing 
however unnoticed by all sources. 

I present Mr. Hyde. 


Mr. James N. Hype: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
very much impressed by the kind words of my colleague in introduc- 
ing me. I can remember making a speech for Professor Goodrich not 
so long ago where I observed that although I am a lawyer by training 
I am not a law officer of the United States government, nor am I a 
Foreign Service officer, so that I cannot say I am a diplomat. 
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The graduate student whom Professor Goodrich had reporting the 
substance and not the word of what was being said put in his record, 
““Mr. Hyde found himself in the embarrassing situation of dealing 
with problems for which by training and background he was entirely 
unsuited.” 

What I have to say this afternoon has been seen by three people: 
one, my fourteen-year-old daughter, who said, “‘ It looks dull, so it’d 
better be good.” 

And by one of my colleagues who said, “‘ There are some good ideas 
there, but I don’t agree with them.” 

And by our press man who said, “ Well, there’s not a headline in 

And, to be perfectly honest, I am glad there is not a headline in it, 
because it is the lack of headlines that makes it possible to adjust inter- 
national disputes by the methods I shall discuss. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE PEACEFUL 
ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES 


JAMES N. HYDE 


Deputy Representative in the Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly, the United States Mission to the United Nations 


ONTAINED in the first Article of the Charter are two 
purposes; I think they are inconsistent purposes: 
[1] The effective collective measures to preserve 
peace and suppress acts of aggression; 

[2] The peaceful adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes. 

Collective action, the collective security function, is some- 
thing very new. But the peaceful settlement function is not so 
new. It has been a reality for some time. 

Let me approach my subject indirectly. We, in the United 
States, live in an industrial community in which often there are 
tensions between labor and management; and, as the years have 
progressed, labor and management relations have increasingly 
been regulated by broad industry-wide contracts. Very often 
those contracts contain in them the means of settling frictions 
and tensions. 

Very often labor-management contracts provide for an im- 
partial arbitrator. But we still may have a railroad strike, and 
in a matter of hours the health and security of many com- 
munities are threatened. At that point, then, the public inter- 
est or the welfare of the community is threatened, though the 
community is not directly a party to the labor-management 
contract. 

From that fact has evolved the principle that there must be 
an accommodation between the right of labor to strike on the 
one hand and the public interest on the other. The public in- 
terest cannot be overlooked in our world today, and it is that 
which causes our government to provide means to help in set- 
tling strikes when the parties themselves are not able to do so. 

I think there is an analogy between domestic labor contro- 
versies and international controversies—not exact, to be sure, 
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but the idea of the public interest in labor disputes has a parallel 
in the idea of the general interest of the international com- 
munity in international disputes. 

For example, in 1899 the first great Hague Convention pro- 
vided in Article III that Powers which were strangers to a dis- 
pute on their own initiative could offer their help (“‘ good of- 
fices”” was the word the Article used) for mediation to states 
which were at variance. That was a great new fact in that 
Treaty. Before that time it was generally regarded as an un- 
friendly act for a state not a party to a controversy to inject 
itself into the controversy. 

Then we saw in the Covenant of the League of Nations the 
famous Article XI, providing that any war or threat of war 
affecting any member of the League is a matter of concern to 
the whole League. The Covenant, of course, did not attempt 
to outlaw war, but it did attempt to provide measures which 
must be tried before recourse to war. 

Then the third step, Article 33 of the United Nations 
Charter, provides that the parties to a dispute (and I am not 
going to define the term dispute) shall first of all attempt to 
seek a solution by some peaceful means of their own choice. 
This, then, is the third step in the recognition of public interest, 
that United Nations members are committed to settlement of 
international disputes by peaceful means, and that all the mem- 
bers have an interest in seeing that they do. 

The development of the international organization in the last 
fifty years recognizes that disputes arise, that they concern 
many states, and that they need to be settled. Those were de- 
batable conclusions only fifty years ago. 

As we look back over the last ten years we see a period of 
great change and unrest. Of 800 million people in the free 
world who were in a dependent category only ten years ago, 
some 600 million have already attained full independence and 
in this same period a dozen new states have emerged. Natu- 
rally, nationalism and the new rivalries in a period such as this 
produce many controversies, and these controversies need to be 
settled. These rivalries, in our quickly changing world, are an 
indication of the changing tide of power. 

You can test the changes in two ways. You can test them 
by hostilities, or you can test them by seeing what world opin- 
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ion thinks of them as expressed in the political organs of the 
United Nations. This is the modern version of what in the 
League of Nations days people called peaceful change, because 
the international organization through its forums must provide 
for these tests if we are going to avoid having in the Charter 
simply a machinery to preserve the status quo along the lines 
of the Congress of Vienna. 

The United Nations is not looking for business when it comes 
to settling disputes. States are expected to try to settle their 
cases themselves by means of their own choice—and “ means of 
their own choice ” means just that. If two states, members of 
the United Nations, have a controversy here in New York, the 
United Nations is very happy indeed if they will settle it in the 
21 Club. But here also is the field where diplomacy still counts 
for something. No matter how close one is to one’s Foreign 
Office by telephone or telegraph, it is negotiation by the parties 
that can make the process successful. 

I said the United Nations is not looking for business. I can 
remember the last day of the General Assembly in Paris in 
1948. A dispatch was handed to the members of the Security 
Council which said that the territory of Costa Rica had been in- 
vaded by armed forces coming from Nicaragua on December 
12. That looked like a new and serious case. But I daresay 
that many members of the Security Council would have no 
recollection of that now-old and yellow document. What hap- 
pened? The Organization of American States convened its 
Council four days later, and that Council appointed a Commis- 
sion of Investigation. The broader organization heard nothing 
more of the case other than a report that it was settled. 

Similarly, the Dominican Republic and Cuba were involved 
in a situation in which the Dominican Republic charged that 
Cuba permitted groups of individuals to arm on its territory 
and make civil war on the Dominican Republic. Here again it 
was the regional organization and the parties that solved their 
problem outside of the broader United Nations. 

These cases are evidence of the success of the process of peace- 
ful settlement, in that there was no wide public notice that they 
existed and that they were solved by the parties negotiating 
with their colleagues. 
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Next a word about the International Court of Justice. In 
the last ten years, it has handled ten contentious cases, cases in- 
volving a plaintiff and a defendant as opposed to advisory opin- 
ions. Those ten cases have covered disputes between states 
which have been got out of the way, and largely been solved by 
recourse to this judicial branch of the United Nations. 

It is a question that most of you who are interested in the 
Court will want to bear in mind, whether the function of the 
Court in aiding parties to decide disputes is helped or hindered 
if the political organs ask the Court’s help through the device of 
advisory opinions in trying to solve political cases. 

Now I come to the Security Council. The Charter says the 
Security Council’s primary responsibility is the maintenance of 
international peace and security. In recent years—particularly 
in the last two or three years—we have seen fewer meetings of 
the Security Council. Why? Not because there are fewer 
controversies in the world, but because the Security Council has 
been frustrated and paralyzed by the Soviet veto. The United 
Nations has not stood idly by and said, “ There is nothing we 
can do about it,” but the powers of the General Assembly have 
been used to a greater degree. As in the last year or so, so in 
the future we can expect to see more international controversies 
find their way to the Assembly than to the Security Council. 

I do not draw any distinctions between how the two organs 
handle controversies, because in only two cases has the Security 
Council even recommended the use of force. In one stage of 
the Palestine case that occurred, and of course in the case of 
Korea of which we shall hear later. 

If we consider for a minute the East-West disputes, I think 
it is obvious what the limitations of the United Nations are. 
Yet I can remember in the case of Berlin in 1948 when the Ber- 
lin Blockade had been continuing, the United States, France 
and the United Kingdom took that case to the Security Council. 
When we took that case there, the United States representa- 
tive, Dr. Philip Jessup, formulated the issue effectively when 


he said: 


The real question is far more fundamental. The real question is 
whether in the present situation the only existing general inter- 
national machinery for the preservation of peace can be used to 
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remove a threat to the peace, or whether, as the Government of 
the Soviet Union contends, the world must be thrown back upon 
the unorganized international community with all that that 
implied.? 


If I were going to justify a series of conclusions about how 
the United Nations worked in settling controversies, I would 
talk first about the specific cases. Let us assume I have done 
that. Let us assume I have discussed the Greek case, the prob- 
lems arising from guerilla warfare conducted against Greece by 
her northern neighbors. 

Assume also that I have discussed the case of Indonesia. Hos- 
tilities began in 1947 in that case. And who was it that 
brought the case to the Security Council? India and Australia. 
Here is an example of the new idea which I have mentioned, 
that states not directly connected with a controversy can inter- 
est themselves in it, and that is not an unfriendly act. 

After a second police action was begun in 1948, the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia was established. Australia 
was selected by Indonesia; Belgium was selected by the Nether- 
lands, and the United States was selected by Australia and 
Belgium. 

The Commission offered proposal after proposal. When in 
1949 it came forward with a plan for a lasting political settle- 
ment, I think it is significant that the Security Council insisted 
that as a condition to negotiating a political settlement the 
fighting must cease, and the leaders of the then Republic of 
Indonesia be released. They were released, the fighting did 
cease, and in fact a settlement was consummated. Indonesia 
now has her seat among us in the United Nations. 

The history of Palestine is a history of United Nations com- 
missions whose members have been able and devoted men. 
Your chairman mentioned Count Bernadotte and Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. After the death of Count Bernadotte, Dr. Bunche, as 
acting Mediator, continued in office and concluded the dis- 
armament agreements which led to the cessation of hostilities. 

The problem of Kashmir is one in which I am one of those 
now actively engaged. The way the United Nations came to 
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grips with that question was to appoint a United Nations Com- 
mission in 1948. By 1949, hostilities had ceased and the fol- 
lowing year a United Nations representative was appointed in 
place of the Commission. That was Judge Dixon of Australia. 
And we now have, as United Nations representative, Dr. Frank 
Graham. 

In addition to those cases which have received and are re- 
ceiving—in the case of India and Pakistan—the most active 
thought, there have been instances where states have brought 
problems of this sort to the United Nations which the United 
Nations has not considered. 

There was the question of Tibet in 1949, and, in the case of 
the Security Council, Hydrabad in 1948. I think it is signifi- 
cant that some people felt there was a great miscarriage of jus- 
tice in those two instances. Here were what looked like two 
very serious problems and the United Nations turned its back 
on them. I think that those cases were examples of situations 
in which the members felt that public opinion in the organiza- 
tion generally did not agree with the claim of seriousness and 
the international character of the problem which one state put 
before them. 

What does all this add up to? I have talked to you about 
commissions, about people. I have not talked to you about the 
substance of these cases, but I think it is possible to generalize. 
I think it is fair to say that the problem is, how can the United 
Nations Assembly and how can the United Nations Security 
Council help the parties to help themselves? The United Na- 
tions represents in all these instances the public interest of the 
community of nations. You can say that it is a general prin- 
ciple that the United Nations members shall settle their disputes 
peacefully; but the general principle by itself settles nothing. 

Justice Holmes has said that the decision of the concrete case 
at the law must depend on judgment and intuition more 
subtle than even an articulate major premise. How do we get 
from the major premise, from the principle, to the solution? 
We got there through using an individual, a mediator, or a 
conciliator. Where the problem in a dispute is to bring the 
parties together, to get them talking, and then to get them ne- 
gotiating and to keep them negotiating, it is that individual, 
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who perhaps has been born with or has developed this art, who 
is the most effective. 

In the Kashmir case it was the United Nations Commission 
itself that recommended its own dissolution, and recommended 
that a mediator be substituted. 

Now, where the problem is the facts—who is right and who 
is wrong—and where nobody is certain of what are facts and 
what is wishful thinking, there is the réle in which the United 
Nations Commission can be useful. The United Nations Com- 
mission is made up of members—usually five, seven, nine, and 
in the early days fifteen members—and those members are gen- 
erally the instructed representatives of governments, so that 
when the Commission speaks you know that you have got the 
report on the facts by a group which is supported by the gov- 
ernments whose members are sitting there. 

But as soon as you have a Commission you have all sorts of 
procedural questions which look unimportant, but which, when 
you get a group of men in a dangerous area a long way from 
headquarters, can be very large. There is the question of who 
shall be the chairman, and for how long? And questions of 
protocol. The question of the relations of the press officer, and 
the powers of the Commission to make suggestions to the 
parties. 

I go now to my next conclusion, that the United Nations can 
never get into a controversy as early as a domestic labor medi- 
ator would get into a domestic problem, because it is the basic 
idea that the parties must try to settle these controversies them- 
selves first. We have tried in the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion at least to look in the direction of having a United Na- 
tions Commission in the field in places where there may be 
difficulties about which we will want facts. 

Neither the Security Council nor the Assembly is a court that 
can hear the evidence and neither of them is a body that can 
negotiate with the parties. When a dispute comes to the Coun- 
cil or to the Assembly in the early days it is possible that the 
President may try the function of negotiating with the parties. 

In the League of Nations days, it was called the rapporteur 
function and that was a very important League technique. 

But now we have found that the negotiating function can 
effectively be delegated to a United Nations representative, per- 
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haps a mediator. He must be able to see the issues as the parties 
do themselves. He must be able to put himself in their position. 
His task is to get the parties to negotiate and to awaken in them 
a desire to compromise. Justice Learned Hand has called it 
“an awakening in the parties of the possibility that they could 
be wrong.” 

I see no reason to expect, as we look at the future in the light 
of the very short past of the United Nations, any sudden change 
in the trend or the pace of states’ willingness to settle their con- 
troversies by peaceful means, but I think that if you give them 
the means of doing so which are flexible, which are predictable, 
and which allow them to contest the changes in the tides of 
power throughout the world, there is clear indication that pub- 
lic interest, the interest of the world community, is now more 
generally recognized. 

Also, there is an increasing element of risk from world public 
opinion for any state which would attempt a military adven- 
ture. But we must remember that the Charter is a treaty 
among sovereign states and not a constitution creating a super- 
state. 

It is a great temptation to dictate to other people how they 
shall govern themselves or how they shall settle their disputes. 
The United Nations must always work for and build on the 
willingness of the parties to negotiate. Any lasting political 
settlement involves this freely given willingness and consent of 
the parties. 

Negotiation does not mean physical presence before a United 
Nations body. Certainly it is the antithesis of public or pri- 
vate exchange of acrimony. It is the willingness to confer, to 
communicate, to compromise and to exchange points of view, 
and that is the obligation of all states who belong to the United 
Nations. 

When a controversy comes into the United Nations, that 
willingness to negotiate is the condition precedent to obtaining 
any help at all of a long-term sort which the organization can 
give. 

Setbacks occur only when the parties are not talking or when 
we cannot get them talking, perhaps at the same table, perhaps 
in the same room, perhaps in different rooms with the United 
Nations representative shuttling in between. But I think it is 
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a matter of simple self-interest for all states who see the organi- 
zation as the United States does—as a forum for composing dif- 
ferences and as one means of strengthening collective security 
—to approach the United Nations organs with this willingness 
to negotiate. If the parties are willing to help themselves, that 
is the way the United Nations can help them. Thank you! 


REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN WINSLOw: I am sure now that you will agree with my 
introductory remarks on our speaker. 

I suspect that Professor Goodrich is perhaps better known to you 
than anybody else on our program today. He is giving us a real pio- 
neering effort in his presentation here which is taking a look at how 
well the United Nations has stood up to, or how well its blueprint— 
the Charter and its Principles—has stood up to, the harshest test which 
the United Nations has yet faced, that of Korea. His case study on 


Korea has certainly been a major consideration in that field. Professor 
Goodrich! 


ProFressor LELAND M. GoopricH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman! 

I feel that I am undertaking quite a courageous task to analyze the 
Korean experience in the period of time that remains and the state of 
mind which I am sure you will find yourselves in after listening to the 
excellent and meaty speeches throughout the afternoon. 

I want to say, to begin with, that I do not expect to give any neat 
and tidy answer to a question which I imagine is in all of your minds, 
the question as to what is going to happen in Korea. I am not like the 
New York psychiatrist, as the story goes, who was visited by a lady 
who felt she was in need of professional services. Before receiving any 
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treatment she was anxious to know a few of the particulars, including 
the cost, and soon. The psychiatrist told her that was quite all right, 
that he had a very simple system and that they need not talk about 
matters of this kind at this stage, but that she should walk down the 
corridor and follow instructions. She went down the corridor and 
came to two doors. One was marked Women, one marked Men. She 
went through the door marked Women. 

Then she found herself in a room with two exits, one marked Col- 
lege Graduate, the other marked Non-College Graduate. She took the 
one marked College Graduate, and found herself in a room again hav- 
ing two doors, one marked Income over $25,000, the other marked In- 
come under $25,000. 

Being honest she took the door marked Income under $25 ,000—and 
found herself out on 71st Street. 

I am not going to undertake to tell you where you will find your- 
selves if you follow this path or that. I am quite aware of my own 
limitations. I do not propose to be an expert on Korea; I never have 
visited and I have never even flown over Korea. 

I have, however, had occasion to give some thought to the Korean 
question, particularly from the United Nations point of view, and I 
want to attempt briefly to give a presentation of what has happened 
and the significance of it from my point of view. I want to emphasize 
that I am dealing with this not primarily from the point of view of 
American foreign policy, although that inevitably enters in, but rather 
from the point of view of the United Nations. 
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I 
Wom the United Nations was established, one of its 


primary purposes, set forth in Article 1 of the 
Charter, was the maintenance of international peace 
and security. This was to be achieved by taking effective 
collective measures for the prevention and suppression of 
breaches of the peace and by bringing about the peaceful settle- 
ment and adjustment of disputes or situations which might lead 
to a breach of the peace. These two approaches to the problem 
were regarded as mutually complementary courses of action. 
By the terms of the Charter, members agreed first of all to 
seek the settlement of their disputes by peaceful means. The 
Security Council and the General Assembly were empowered to 
take appropriate steps with a view to facilitating agreement be- 
tween the parties or the states directly concerned in a threaten- 
ing dispute or situation. Members of the United Nations also 
agreed not to use force or the threat of force against the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence of any state “or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United 
Nations.” If there should be a threat to the peace, breach of 
the peace or act of aggression, the Security Council was em- 
powered to take appropriate action to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace and security, including the use of economic and 
diplomatic measures and armed force. Decisions of the Council 
to apply these measures were to be binding upon members. 
However, in the case of Security Council decisions to use mili- 
tary force, the preliminary requirement established by the 
Charter was that special agreements must be concluded between 
the Security Council and members specifying the national forces 
to be placed at the disposal of the Council, their degree of readi- 
ness, and the nature of other facilities made available. 
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While the Charter thus gave the Security Council substantial 
power to take action to maintain or restore peace, it also pro- 
vided that decisions of the Council must be concurred in by all 
permanent members of the Council. Thus each of the perma- 
nent members was given the opportunity to veto any action 
which appeared adverse to its interests. This requirement of 
unanimity was regarded by many at the time the Charter was 
adopted as realistic in that any collective action taken against a 
Great Power would be likely to lead to a major war involving 
the breakdown of the United Nations. Furthermore, the re- 
quirement of unanimity was expected to provide positive as- 
surance that agreement would be reached, in view of the over- 
powering interest which the Great Powers were thought to have 
in the maintenance of international peace and security. 

Unfortunately, the assumption of Great Power codperation 
did not materialize in practice. As the result of the develop- 
ment of basic and unbridgeable differences between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union, the special agreements provided 
for in Article 43 were never concluded and the Security Coun- 
cil was consequently never in the position where it could order 
military measures in case of breach of the peace. Furthermore, 
the Security Council became powerless to take action of any 
kind in any case where the Great Powers found themselves 
in conflict and any one registered its dissent. 

This in general was the situation which existed when North 
Korean forces attacked the Republic of Korean forces on June 
25, 1950. The events that followed tested not so much the ef- 
fectiveness of the system of collective security for which the 
Charter expressly provided as the possibility of adapting the 
United Nations mechanisms and procedures to circumstances 
not anticipated at the time the Charter was written. 


II 


When the North Korean attack on the Republic of Korea 
was made, it had not been established that the machinery and 
procedures of the United Nations could be used effectively to 
restrain aggression and restore peace in a situation where im- 
portant Great Power interests were in conflict. To be sure, the 
action of the Security Council had undoubtedly been an impor- 
tant factor in inducing the Soviet government to withdraw its 
military forces from Iran in 1946. Furthermore, United Na- 
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tions action had contributed to the successful restraint of ag- 
gressive activity on the part of Greece’s northern neighbors, 
though the defection of Yugoslavia from the Soviet camp and 
direct American aid to Greece were undoubtedly more decisive 
factors. The successes of the United Nations had for the most 
part been achieved in areas where Great Power interests and 
policies were not too seriously in conflict. In Indonesia, for ex- 
ample, the Security Council had been able to bring hostilities to 
an end and was instrumental in getting a political settlement. 
In Palestine the Council had finally succeeded by a series of 
progressively insistent requests backed by the threat of enforce- 
ment action in getting the parties to agree to a cease-fire, and 
the United Nations Mediator, established by the General As- 
sembly, had been able to get armistice agreements signed and 
put into force. Efforts to achieve an agreed political settlement 
have been unavailing. In Kashmir the parties finally agreed to 
the cessation of hostilities after the Security Council had re- 
quested such action. In none of these cases, however, were im- 
portant interests of the Great Powers seriously in conflict. 

This was not the situation in Korea in June 1950. When the 
North Korean military attack was made on June 25, 1950 cer- 
tain circumstances existed, however, which permitted effective 
collective measures to be taken through the United Nations to 
repel aggression even though the North Korean action had the 
support of the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union was not oc- 
cupying its seat in the Security Council, having walked out in 
January because of the Council’s failure to unseat the Chinese 
Nationalist representative. For reasons which are not too ob- 
vious it did not choose to return until August. The United 
Nations Commission on Korea, established by the General As- 
sembly in December 1948, had been instructed and empowered 
by the General Assembly in 1949 to observe and report threats 
to and violations of the northern frontier of the Republic of 
Korea by armed forces from the north. A mission of military 
observers had just completed an inspection of the disposition of 
Republic of Korea forces along the border. The United States 
had substantial military forces stationed in Japan in close prox- 
imity to Korea and air and naval forces in the Western Pacific 
area. Furthermore, the United States had a special interest in 
the Republic of Korea resulting from its policy commitments to 
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see an independent and united Korea established, the initiative 
and important part it had taken in the establishment of the Re- 
public of Korea, and the responsibility it had assumed for assist- 
ing the Republic in developing its economic and military 
strength. Also, the United States was committed to the policy 
of containing communism and assisting people who were willing 
to make an effort themselves to resist Communist aggression. 

Under these special circumstances, taking advantage of the 
possibility of treating the absence of a permanent member as 
having the same consequence in Security Council voting pro- 
cedures as a voluntary abstention, the Security Council reacted 
quickly and emphatically to the North Korean attack. The 
United States took the initiative in bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Security Council. Though the Secretary-Gen- 
eral took a strong initiative when the Council met in impressing 
upon its members the need for action, the United States repre- 
sentative introduced the draft resolution which with some minor 
changes was subsequently adopted. Reports received from the 
United Nations Commission on Korea and the American Em- 
bassy in Seoul appeared to justify a finding by the Council that 
the North Korean forces had committed a breach of the peace. 

It quickly became clear that efforts of the Council to secure 
a cessation of hostilities and the withdrawal of North Korean 
forces would be fruitless. With the rapid deterioration of the 
situation of the Republic of Korea forces, action by the United 
States in support of the Republic was soon outrunning further 
decisions by the Security Council. At noon on June 27 Presi- 
dent Truman announced that decisions had been taken to send 
naval and air forces to the support of the Republic and to neu- 
tralize the island of Formosa. These decisions were actually 
taken the night before, considerably over twelve hours in ad- 
vance of the adoption by the Security Council of its resolution 
of June 27, recommending that members give military and 
other assistance to the Republic of Korea, to repel the North 
Korean attack and to restore international peace and security in 
the area. 

The United States was the first to send armed forces to the 
support of the Republic. Until the end of August 1950, it was 
the only member of the UN to have ground forces in Korea. 
Air and naval forces from other members were in action more 
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quickly. However, during the whole period of the collective 
action in Korea, the American contribution has been far in ex- 
cess of the contribution of other members combined. Consider- 
ably less than half of the members of the United Nations have 
made offers of military assistance. By the end of August 1952, 
sixteen members had ground forces in action, eight had naval 
forces and five air forces; seventeen members all together were 
represented. In addition, five other members had offered trans- 
port or medical facilities which were being used. Six members, 
not included in the above, had made offers which had been ac- 
cepted or acceptance of which had been deferred. 

The effective use of armed forces from different nations, in- 
cluding the forces of the Republic of Korea, required the estab- 
lishment of a centralized command structure. The fact that 
United States forces were the first to come to the aid of the Re- 
public, the proportionate size of the American contribution, and 
the presence in Japan of an American military commander with 
long experience and great prestige made it logical to request the 
United States to establish a unified command. This the Security 
Council did by its resolution of July 7, recommending in addi- 
tion that members sending forces to the support of the Republic 
of Korea place them under this command. President Truman 
subsequently designated General MacArthur, Commander-in- 
Chief, American Forces, Far East, as commander of these forces. 

This completed, as far as the Security Council was concerned, 
the formal action of the United Nations in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the North Korean attack. It was within the pattern 
established by the three resolutions of June 25 and 27 and July 
7 that collective military operations were conducted down to 
the time of the adoption of the General Assembly’s resolution 
of October 7, 1950. This roughly corresponded to the period 
when the forces of UN members and the Republic of Korea 
were engaged in slowing down and finally stopping the North 
Korean advance, and in driving the North Korean forces back 
to the vicinity of the 38th parallel. 

Under the terms of these resolutions and the provisions of the 
Charter, the Security Council, instead of ordering members to 
take specific military measures as the Charter originally envis- 
aged, recommended to members that they come to the support 
of the victim of aggression. Members, instead of being obli- 
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gated to carry out specific commitments, were asked to deter- 
mine for themselves, subject to the general commitments con- 
tained in the Purposes and Principles of the Charter, and in the 
light of special circumstances, what, if any, assistance they 
would offer. Instead of placing the strategic direction of the 
forces engaged in repelling the aggressor under the Military Staff 
Committee, the Council requested the United States to establish 
a unified command and to name the field commander. While 
the Security Council resolution of June 27 stated that the as- 
sistance was to be rendered for the purpose of repelling the 
North Korean military attack and “ restoring international 
peace and security in the area”, with the return of the Soviet 
Union to the Council on August 1, no effective United Nations 
machinery existed nor was any established for giving continuing 
political guidance to the United States in the discharge of the 
responsibilities of the Unified Command. Presumably in carry- 
ing out the above directive the United States was to have dis- 
cretionary power to decide the disposition and use of the armed 
forces placed under its direction. 

As long as the forces of the United Nations were on the de- 
fensive and the North Korean forces had not been driven back 
to the 38th parallel, this carte blanche arrangement produced no 
serious problems. Once, however, the North Koreans were in 
full retreat to the north as the result of the Inchon landing, the 
situation became more complex. It now became necessary to 
take military decisions with important political implications, 
both with respect to the conditions under which international 
peace and security were to be restored in the area, and with re- 
spect to the possibility of keeping military operations on a 
limited basis. 


Ill 


Any “ police action” undertaken by members of the United 
Nations to suppress aggression and reéstablish peace necessarily 
involves two quite distinct tasks: first, the application of coer- 
cive measures—diplomatic, economic, financial or military—to 
bring the aggression to an end, which, as a minimum, means the 
withdrawal, forced or voluntary, of the forces involved in the 
aggression behind their original lines and the termination of 
other aggressive acts; and, second, the establishment of those 
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conditions considered necessary to the restoration of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

In the Korean case, the repelling of aggression was primarily 
a military operation and it could reasonably be maintained that 
this objective was achieved when the North Korean forces had 
been driven back of the 38th parallel. The determination of 
the conditions necessary to the restoration of international peace 
and security in the area and the manner of their implementation 
was a political function. If the Korean operation was to be 
treated as a United Nations action, then it was essential that the 
appropriate organ or organs of the United Nations should per- 
form this function. It might be found desirable to continue 
military operations with a view to achieving a military result 
permitting the restoration of international peace and security on 
the most favorable basis. That course of action could be justi- 
fied under the Charter though it was not required. 

When the General Assembly met for its fifth session in Sep- 
tember 1950, the question of Korean independence was on its 
provisional agenda. The question had been before the General 
Assembly since September 1947. As the Security Council had 
become incapable of taking action with respect to Korea since 
the return of the Soviet representative in August, the General 
Assembly was the only organ competent to act and capable of 
making a recommendation with respect to the conditions on 
which peace and security in Korea might be restored. Under 
pressure of the sudden change in the military situation and with 
the strong urging of the United States Delegation, the General 
Assembly adopted its resolution of October 7, 1950, recom- 
mending steps to be taken to bring about the establishment of 
an independent, unified and democratic Korea, and conveying 
by implication authorization for the Unified Command to 
undertake the destruction of North Korean forces in Korea in 
order to permit the restoration of international peace and se- 
curity on the basis of this program. 

Though General MacArthur appears to have believed—and 
this view was also held in Washington—that he had authority 
under the earlier resolution of the Security Council (June 27) 
to send United Nations forces across the 38th parallel, the 
United States government apparently considered it desirable to 
have at least a confirmation of this authorization by the General 
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Assembly. On the 9th of October, following MacArthur’s sec- 
ond ultimatum to the North Korean commander, forces of 
members of the United Nations under MacArthur’s command 
crossed the parallel under a directive to destroy North Korean 
forces. 

The General Assembly did not by its resolution of October 7 
make the destruction of North Korean forces and the occupa- 
tion of all Korea north of the 38th parallel mandatory. In fact, 
many delegations apparently feared that sending United Nations 
forces into North Korea, particularly into the area adjacent to 
the Yalu River, might invite Chinese Communist intervention 
and produce an extension of the conflict, a result which delega- 
tions generally were anxious to avoid. While the United States 
Delegation strongly urged that broad and flexible authority be 
given to the Unified Command to conduct military operations 
north of the 38th parallel, it was willing to give assurance that 
this authority would be used responsibly and with caution. In 
line with such a course, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had in their 
directive to General MacArthur of September 27, while defining 
his mission to be the destruction of North Korean forces in 
Korea, stated that as a matter of policy no non-Korean ground 
forces should be used in the northeast provinces bordering the 
Soviet Union or in the area along the Manchurian border. 

As the advance into North Korea progressed and Chinese 
Communist reactions became increasingly violent and threaten- 
ing, certain of the United Nations members participating in the 
military operation became alarmed and made concrete sugges- 
tions for reassuring the Chinese Communists. These suggestions 
were in substance that United Nations forces stop at the waist 
of Korea or at some other line south of what was believed to be 
the sensitive area along the Yalu. General MacArthur, how- 
ever, appears to have been convinced that the Chinese Com- 
munists were bluffing or that their intervention would not create 
any serious problem for him, since he informed the Joint Chiefs 
on October 24 that he proposed to remove the restrictions placed 
on his use of non-Korean forces in the border areas. When the 
Joint Chiefs asked for further information regarding his rea- 
sons, he replied that it was a matter of military necessity. 
Within two weeks he reported to the Security Council that 
Chinese Communist units were in active contact with the forces 
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under his command. The military operation undertaken to re- 
strain North Korean aggression now entered a new phase where 
Chinese Communists forces operating from the “ privileged 
sanctuary ” of Manchuria as well as North Korean forces were 
engaged. 

It is, of course, a debatable question to which there is no satis- 
factory answer whether Chinese Communist intervention would 
have been avoided if United Nations forces had stopped at the 
38th parallel, or at a more defensible line up to the waist of 
Korea. Irrespective of how each of us would answer this ques- 
tion, it must be admitted that the expectation that lay back of 
the decisions of early October were not realized. Members of 
the United Nations found themselves faced with a larger war 
with victory in doubt instead of being nearer to the implemen- 
tation of the General Assembly program for Korea. And it 
certainly could be argued that this major setback had been due 
in part to defects in the organization and conduct of the collec- 
tive military operation. 

For one thing, though there was ample justification, consider- 
ing the nature and magnitude of its contribution, for giving the 
United States the direction of the military operation, more ade- 
quate provision should have been made from the beginning for 
participation by other members, at least those with forces in 
Korea, in the giving of political guidance to the United Nations 
Commander. While the United States may have had a larger 
stake in the operation than any other United Nations member, 
the stake of other members was not negligible especially con- 
sidering that they were much less able than the United States to 
absorb losses that might result from mistakes made. Such co- 
operation was particularly necessary considering that the United 
States was following a course of policy toward Communist 
China which did not have the approval of important members 
of the United Nations. Some members felt that the American 
government, whether for domestic political or other reasons, 
did not go as far as it should have in giving assurances to Com- 
munist China. 

Finally, the government in Washington, even when it gave 
recognition to the points of view of other participating mem- 
bers, failed to hold a sufficiently tight rein over the field com- 
mander. In the name of military necessity, General MacArthur 
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was allowed to take actions which were contrary to the declared 
policy of the government even though the consequences of such 
action could be most serious. 

These weaknesses in the organization and conduct of the 
Unified Command have to some extent been remedied since the 
Chinese Communist intervention. In November 1950, the De- 
partment of State inaugurated the practice of weekly briefings 
of representatives of members participating in the Korean mil- 
itary operation. These meetings of what later came to be re- 
ferred to as the “Committee of 16” provided the means 
whereby participating members could be more fully kept up-to- 
date with respect to military developments. Adequate machin- 
ery and established procedures were still lacking for keeping 
participating members informed in advance of military steps 
being planned and for permitting them to make known to the 
United States their views on political consequences which might 
be involved. Of course, the United States government could 
always on its own initiative take up such questions with other 
governments as it did in the matter of “hot pursuit”. Other 
governments understandably were not entirely satisfied with a 
procedure which left wholly to American authorities the deci- 
sion whether a matter called for consultation. 

After the removal of General MacArthur as United Nations 
Commander in April 1951, the Unified Command set-up ap- 
peared to function much more satisfactorily from the point of 
view of other governments. This would suggest that a large 
part of the earlier difficulty was due to the absence of satis- 
factory working relations between the United States govern- 
ment in Washington and the field commander. 


IV 


The intervention of Communist China not only produced an 
armed conflict of greater magnitude; it also greatly complicated 
the essentially political problem of restoring international peace 
and security in the area. Or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that it forced recognition of the basic political realities of 
the Korean problem. Considering the geographical position of 
Korea and the importance of Chinese and Russian interests in 
that area, it was unrealistic to believe that a permanent solution 
of the Korean situation could be achieved without the participa- 
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tion of the Soviet government and the Communist government 
at Peking, since 1949 in effective control of continental China. 
The efforts of the United Nations General Assembly from 1947 
to achieve a unified, independent and democratic Korea had 
failed because of Soviet noncodperation. The Nationalist gov- 
ernment of China had supported this UN effort. When the 
Chinese Communists took over the actual government of main- 
land China, their attitude was one of hostility to and nonco- 
operation with the United Nations program. Their attitude 
probably would have been the same if their representatives had 
been admitted to the United Nations organs. 

This noncodperative attitude of the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China reflected their strong opposition to the carrying 
out of any plan for the unification of Korea that was likely to 
bring into power a government opposed to communism and 
willing to serve the purposes of the enemies of communism. 
Consequently, when the decision was taken to follow up the 
Inchon success with an attempt to destroy the North Korean 
forces and lay the basis for the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s program in all of Korea, it was apparently assumed 
that neither the Soviets nor the Chinese Communists were pre- 
pared to intervene by force, because of weakness or for other 
reasons, or that, even if one or the other or both intervened, the 
United Nations forces would be able to handle the situation. 
That apparently was the view taken by General MacArthur at 
the Wake Island Conference in October 1950. 

By its military intervention, the Peking government asserted 
its right to share in determining the future of Korea. At the 
same time, it was serving the interest of Moscow since the Soviet 
government had refused to admit the right of the United Na- 
tions to settle the Korean question but was apparently unwill- 
ing directly to oppose United Nations efforts by force. Fur- 
thermore, the Peking government sought to achieve other ad- 
vantages, including the recognition of its Formosan claims, its 
recognition as the government of China by the United States, 
acceptance of its representatives in the organs of the United Na- 
tions, and participation in the Japanese peace settlement. Its 
action was thus directed primarily against the United States. 

As the original “ police action ” became merged with the con- 
flict between Communist China and the United States, it took 
on increasingly the character of an old-style war between Great 
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Powers. Many members of the United Nations, small states or 
states in peculiarly vulnerable positions, increasingly adopted at- 
titudes of neutrality, refusing to take part in the actual fight- 
ing, and limiting their participation in the United Nations oper- 
ation to humanitarian measures. Furthermore, while the great 
majority of members of the United Nations joined with the 
United States, some of them reluctantly, in adopting a resolu- 
tion declaring Communist China to be guilty of aggression, most 
of them insisted that further efforts should be made to achieve a 
pacific settlement before any additional collective enforcement 
measures were taken. Furthermore, these members were pre- 
pared to go some distance in giving satisfaction to Chinese Com- 
munist political claims as a part of any proposed terms of settle- 
ment. 

Even those members which have given the fullest support to 
the Unified Command have been insistent that military opera- 
tions should be limited to Korea and that a general war in the 
Far East should be avoided. Members of NATO have been 
strongly opposed to any military commitment in the Far East 
which would weaken the security of the North Atlantic area. 
Official opinion in the United States has in general supported 
that view. Though the United States government has viewed 
the “police action” in Korea as a phase of the world-wide 
struggle between communism and the free world, it has sought 
to avoid the necessity of committing substantially greater forces 
in that area in the belief that, if a major war has to be fought, 
that is not the place to fight it. 

From the testimony before the Senate Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees, other statements of Administration 
policy, and the course of the truce negotiations it would appear 
that the American government is prepared to end the “ police 
action ” in Korea on terms that satisfy the minimum objectives 
set forth in the Security Council resolution of June 27, 1950 
and leave the Chinese Communist phase of the conflict incon- 
clusive with neither side having achieved its maximum objec- 
tives. Such a result would be more than acceptable to our 
United Nations associates, with few exceptions, which is prob- 
ably one important reason for the attitude of the present Ad- 
ministration since it has shown a sincere desire to maintain the 
maximum degree of United Nations unity in Korea. 

If, in spite of concessions which the Unified Command has 
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made and possible further concessions, the Communists refuse 
to agree to truce terms, the choices which remain are not par- 
ticularly inviting. If the United States government decides that 
the most promising course is to step up the military pressure and 
seek a showdown with China, it is quite possible, if not likely, 
that we will be unable to get broad support in the United Na- 
tions and that the degree of unity which we have thus far 
achieved and maintained in the United Nations in dealing with 
the Korean question will rapidly disintegrate; for one thing ap- 
pears clear at the present moment: most members of the United 
Nations, including our best friends in Europe, are not prepared 
to join with us, even in the name of the United Nations, in initi- 
ating a major war in Asia. They welcomed the initial response 
of the United States, and of the United Nations under Ameri- 
can leadership, to the North Korean attack as evidence of 
American intent to make collective security work, not only 
through the United Nations, but through regional and limited 
security arrangements as well. They do not view with the same 
favor, however, any proposal to enlarge military operations in 
the Far East with a view to suppressing Chinese Communist ag- 
gression, largely because of the fear that this might result in the 
Third World War, and in any case would give no assurance of 
achieving any conclusive and useful result. 


What conclusions may we draw from the Korean experience 
with respect to the réle of the United Nations in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and the conditions of 
its success? In particular, does the Korean experience suggest 
that the United Nations is a useful and promising means of 
dealing with threats to and breaches of the peace by collective 
measures? Under what conditions may it be expected to suc- 
ceed? What are its limitations? 

It is obvious, of course, that as long as the “ cold war ” con- 
tinues there is no possibility of the Security Council’s discharg- 
ing its responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and security to the extent and in the manner provided in the 
Charter. The Korean experience has shown, however, that the 
Charter provisions and the machinery for which the Charter 
provides can be adapted and utilized under certain conditions to 
defeat aggression and to discourage aggression in advance. The 
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action taken by the Security Council and members of the 
United Nations, under the leadership of the United States, did 
succeed in its original objective of repelling the North Korean 
armed attack and in establishing a more favorable defense line 
for the Republic of Korea than initially existed. Of course, the 
possibility of using the Security Council for this purpose under 
similar circumstances is not likely to recur. The “ Uniting for 
Peace ” resolution has, however, prepared the way for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to step into the breach. 

The success of the United Nations was due largely to the fact 
that one member—the United States—stood ready to take im- 
mediate and decisive action and was willing to assume a very 
large share of the total load. Had this not been the case, the 
collective action might have been too slow and indecisive in get- 
ting under way to have much effect. Experience with imple- 
menting the “ Uniting for Peace ” resolution has shown that there 
are serious, if not insuperable, difficulties in the way of organizing 
substantial collective forces in advance. Furthermore, collective 
action under the United Nations is bound to suffer in effective- 
ness from the fact that, until agreements under Article 43 are 
concluded in sufficient numbers, even the Security Council is 
limited to recommending the action to be taken by members. 
Members will inevitably reach their decisions on the basis of 
what the national interest requires in the light of existing cir- 
cumstances. In the present state of international affairs, the 
United Nations is likely to be viewed primarily as a supplemen- 
tary guarantee of security and not as the principal guarantee. 
Only states so situated that they can rely neither on their own 
strength nor on regional or limited security arrangements are 
likely to look upon the collective security provisions of the 
Charter as a first line of defense. 

While the success of the United Nations in repelling aggres- 
sion in Korea has been in large part due to the contribution of 
the United States, the dominant rdle of the United States has 
weakened the collective character of the operation. What has 
been referred to as a United Nations action could perhaps more 
accurately be described as an American military operation 
undertaken with the advice and support of certain members of 
the United Nations. If such an operation is to be a truly United 
Nations affair—collective measures in the true sense of the term 
—machinery and procedures must be developed for more effec- 
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tively laying down the broad political principles to guide such 
an operation, and, what is even more important, for giving con- 
tinuing political guidance to the military command in the con- 
duct of the operations. Quite clearly, wider and more equal 
participation in the United Nations military action would help 
in the achievement of this kind of organizational set-up since it 
would reduce the strength of the claim of any one participating 
state to a dominant réle. 

The Korean experience would also suggest that a United Na- 
tions operation to repel aggression and restore international 
peace and security must by its very nature be an operation with 
limited objectives. The primary purpose should be to repel the 
aggression and to demonstrate that aggression does not pay. To 
continue the action with a view to imposing a settlement, not 
otherwise acceptable, may be justified under certain circum- 
stances but is an especially risky business if important interests 
of Great Powers are thereby threatened. For the purpose of col- 
lective action under the Charter is to restore international peace 
and security, not do justice, particularly if the doing of justice, 
which often is highly controversial and in practice requires some 
accommodation of conflicting interests, involves a serious risk of 
extending the war. Furthermore, there is the additional danger 
where one member has a disproportionate share in the direction 
of the operation that that member will seek to use the operation 
for the implementation of its own national policies, policies 
which may not be in harmony with the interests and policies of 
other members of the United Nations. 

The war as it has developed in Korea raises a fundamental 
question with respect to the rdle of the United Nations and its 
organs in the preservation of international peace and security. 
In the present world situation of two rival power and ideological 
systems, what is the rdle of the United Nations? Is its principal 
function to serve as a center for harmonizing conflicting inter- 
ests and as a means by which mediating influences may be 
brought to bear, or is it by virtue of its basic purposes and prin- 
ciples peculiarly suited and committed to serving the interests 
of the free world in a struggle with world communism in 
which there is little room for compromise and small prospect of 
true codperation? 
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CHAIRMAN WINSLOW: We have certainly had an objective and 
scholarly appraisal of a very difficult topic. I am sure some of you will 
have questions. 


Mrs. Wei: Dr. Klineberg, do you think that education or contact 
with Americans has changed in any way the feeling in Germany about 
Americans? 


Dr. KLINEBERG: I am afraid I would have to answer in the terms 
which I suggested before. I think some of the contacts have changed 
the attitudes of the Germans in a favorable direction; some of the con- 
tacts have changed them in an unfavorable direction. 

The problem of evaluation of which I spoke earlier comes in here 
very strongly, and it would seem to me that we would need a direct 
study of before-and-after attitudes, or a study of attitudes now in 
comparison with what people felt before, in order to be able to answer 
your question. 

As a consequence I cannot answer that question in general, although 
I would say that a fairly recent study of the attitudes toward Ameri- 
cans carried on in a number of different countries—a study of atti- 
tudes, not only toward Americans, but toward several national groups, 
and conducted under UNESCO’s auspices—showed a substantial de- 
gree of friendship in West Germany toward the United States. Whether 
that friendship is greater or less than it was before, only a very specific 
research or investigation would answer, and that specific investigation 
has so far to my knowledge not been carried out. 


Mr. WILLIAM GossEN: I would like to ask whether or to what ex- 
tent the Soviet government and its satellites are codperating with or 
may be codperating with UNESCO. 


Dr. KLINEBERG: The Soviet Union is not now and never has been a 
member of UNESCO. Several of the countries that are in the Soviet 
orbit, regarded as Soviet satellites, are however connected with 
UNESCO—Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

For a time the relationship in UNESCO was rather more friendly 
than it was in the parent United Nations body, and codperation was 
not too bad. In recent years the codperation has not been nearly so 
good, partly because of an argument at one of the General Confer- 
ences of UNESCO over the seating of Nationalist China in UNESCO 
as contrasted with Communist China. Since that time the relation- 
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ships have, I would be inclined to say, rather deteriorated. On the 
other hand, Yugoslavia, which has only recently come into UNESCO, 
has shown a great desire to codperate. Of course, I need not point out 
to this audience that Yugoslavia is in an entirely different category in 
terms of relationship to the Soviet Union; but it has recently joined 


UNESCO and is codperating very actively and very energetically in 
UNESCO’s work. 


Mr. Louis FEIN: Despite the fact that Russia does not take part in 
UNESCO, are activities carried behind the Iron Curtain, or is 
UNESCO confined only to the free nations of Europe? Does UNESCO 
penetrate or operate behind the Iron Curtain? 


Dr. KLINEBERG: I thought the answer I gave would take care of 
that, but I might just add that I know of no activity carried on by 
UNESCO behind the Iron Curtain without the knowledge of the 
countries concerned. 

At the time I was in UNESCO, which was three and a half years 
ago, there was one of the larger educational seminars being held in 
Prague, in Czechoslovakia. At that time, therefore, there was at least 
some penetration beyond the Iron Curtain. 

But what there has been in recent years I would find it hard to 
answer. I do know that in a later seminar which was attended briefly 
by their representatives—this was being held in England, but there 
were representatives from Czechoslovakia and Hungary at these meet- 
ings—there were school teachers and school superintendents who par- 
ticipated in the educational seminar. 

I would say in a word that the answer to your question about ac- 
tivities beyond the Iron Curtain would be that there have been some, 
but that they have decreased in recent years. 


Miss LANGE: I wonder whether Dr. Schmidt would care to remark 
on the implication of the words “international ownership” in the 
Baruch Plan at a time when some scientists predict that all known 
sources of energy will be replaced by atomic energy. 


Dr. ScHmMipt: The simple fact is that, under the United States 
Plan, ownership is certainly included. There is no question about 
that. I might add, however, that since the United States government 
has indicated in the resolution it sponsored itself that it is willing to 
discuss another plan if it is better, or at least not less effective than 
this plan, that gives at least some hope that there might be a possibility 
of getting away, in my view, from the very rigid system of the United 
States Plan to some form of control on another basis. 
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It is my personal view that some control is still better than no con- 
trol at all. I was very glad to see, at least during the last session of 
the Assembly, that that was regarded as one of the concessions made 
by the United States government, that it left the door open for a plan 


which would be at least not less effective than the atomic energy plan 
introduced before. 


Mr. WILLIAM GOSSEN: In view of the persistent opposition of Rus- 
sia and the satellite bloc to some agreement on disarmament, on what 
ground does Dr. Schmidt base his optimism that some beneficial agree- 
ment will eventually be obtained? 


Dr. ScHMipT: There is no factual evidence to go by; it is really one 
of hope. I have learned in these years in the United Nations to be 
very realistic in particular affairs. You do not get very far with hope 
alone, so it is not only a matter of hope but also a matter of seeing a 
certain progress in the technical discussions. 

I have indicated a little progress in the facts I have given—not 
much, but there is a little progress. But I concentrated in the last 
part of my address chiefly on the political aspects of the question, be- 
cause there I think the attitude of the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries can at least be as realistic as those of other countries. 

If they cannot come to an agreement or do not want to come to an 
agreement on the Korean question or on the German question, there is 
always the disarmament discussion which gives them an opportunity to 
find some form of rapprochement to open the way to some sort of 
reconciliation between the two Big Powers. 

A second realistic point of view in the political situation is that it is 
not only the Western Powers that have put a limit on their armaments 
race; that goes for the Soviet Union and the satellite countries as well, 
perhaps even more so. I am personally convinced that the continua- 
tion of this armaments race puts certain limits on the economic, social, 
financial and cultural elements of the Western Powers as well as on the 
Soviet Union. So we are approaching a point where it will be abso- 
lutely necessary—not because of hope but because of political realities 
—to come together and see at least how we can limit the armaments 
race. 

I have another hope which is likewise a realistic hope. As soon as 
we start discussing the possibility of a limitation on the armaments 
race, as soon as we have reached that point in the discussion, I think 
we can go a little further. That is what I expressed at the end of my 
lecture when I said that as long as the disarmament discussion is open 
there is a possibility for concrete results in the future. 
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Mr. Morrison: Does Dr. Schmidt actually believe that the govern- 


ments will go in for disarmament while the political tensions continue 
as they are now? 


CHAIRMAN WInsLow: This appears to be a question of which comes 
first; the reduction of tensions or the reduction in armaments which 
would bring a reduction of tensions. 


Dr. ScHmupT: I have more or less made that point with some em- 
phasis, I think. It is possible, as I said before, that there has to be a 
certain minimum of defense of the country’s national institutions, and 
soon. There has to be a certainty that we can meet aggression if it 
appears. Once that point is reached there is a certain feeling of se- 
curity on both sides, a certain balance. I think this has been reached 
already; then it is not a question of what should come first but it is a 
question of what at a certain moment is considered to be the first in 
line for consideration of a possible rapprochement. That may be the 
Korean question, it may be the German question, it may be the dis- 
armament question, I do not know. These questions keep shifting all 
the time. 

I must remind the audience that at the last session of the General 
Assembly the disarmament question was Question No. 1 in the political 
discussion. This year it is the Korean question. Next year it might 
be again the disarmament question, I do not know. 

I am certain that we should never say of the disarmament question, 
“It’s no good talking about it because we have first to settle the other 
questions.” ‘That would be a most dangerous thing to do. Once you 
have reached the position in political affairs where there is a certain 
balance, a certain feeling of safety and security, then it is your duty 
to keep that question open, for the simple reason that it is a possibility 
to come to a rapprochement with the other states and the other gov- 
ernments with which you have to live and have to come to an agree- 
ment if you do not want war. 


Mr. Lorenz: Mr. Hyde, I think every one here may disagree as to 
whether your paper deserved a headline, but I am sure that it not 
only is an approach to but has reached the minds of this group. My 
question is, how would your approach work in the Tunisian case? 
Would it not be much better if the Tunisian case were not to be dis- 
cussed in the General Assembly but could be considered with the ap- 
proach that you have suggested today? 


Mr. Hype: I can only make a very general comment, since that is 
something we will be actively concerned with in a few days. I think 
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that what I have said applies entirely to the Tunisian case in that the 
use of United Nations organs, and in this case the General Assembly, 
must be tested in terms of what the effect of the discussion will be on 
lessening the tensions that we now see existing. I think that that will 
be the test you can apply to everything that the United States repre- 
sentatives say and do in connection with that case. 


Mr. STANLEY COBURN: You mentioned, I think, that in the last 
ten years the International Court got ten cases. Does that represent a 
great number of cases? Is that good, bad, or what? 


Mr. Hyoe: I think that if you would test the docket of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice as against the docket of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice in a period of six years and consider how com- 
paratively new the idea is of the judicial settlement of international 
disputes, it is quite impressive that in ten instances states have con- 
sidered that the legal aspects of disputes between them are so im- 
portant that they are willing to have them settled in a legal way by a 
court. Because you will remember that there have been a great many 
disputes in the last two hundred years in which national honor was 
considered to be so importantly involved that no state could possibly 
agree to having a panel of judges decide it. It has been some of the 
disputes between the United States and the United Kingdom which 
have led the way in this tendency, and that is the reason, in my opin- 
ion, why the docket of the last six years has been increased. 


Mr. SALTMAN: You speak, Mr. Hyde, of an enlightened world opin- 
ion as a factor for peace. How can we have enlightened world opinion 
when one half of the world does not have the attributes of an en- 
lightened opinion, since they do not have freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, free elections, and all the other things which are necessary 
for an enlightened world opinion? 


Mr. Hype: You surprise me, sir. I do not think I used the word 
“enlightened ”. I said “ world opinion ”. 

I would agree with you entirely that I am not talking about en- 
lightened world opinion. I am talking about world opinion, what 
world opinion means to the state—the equivalent of Holmes’s bad man 
who did not care about law and justice, but who did care what hap- 
pened to him if he did wrong. 


Mr. BELL: Professor Goodrich, I want to put the question whether 
an organization, unless it is composed of nations that agree on policy, 
can possibly succeed as far as prevention of a major war is concerned. 
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CHAIRMAN WINSLOW: The question poses essentially the problem of 
unanimity, and what you do without it. 


PROFESSOR GOODRICH: I would simply say this: I think quite ob- 
viously the existence of this situation, as I tried to point out, intro- 
duces very serious difficulties in the way of application of the collec- 
tive security provisions of the Charter, and it makes it even more 
necessary to concentrate on the role of the United Nations as an 
agency of mediation and conciliation. Maybe there is not much hope 
for that either, as far as the East-West conflict is concerned. That 
would lead logically to the conclusion that there is nothing the United 
Nations can do in this field and that we ought to look to some or- 
ganization that is limited to our friends. But I have not yet reached 
the point where I am that pessimistic. 


Mr. Harry HasHisH: There was a report in The New York Times 
stating that American troops had already been dispatched before the 
ruling of the Security Council had been taken, and instructions to this 
effect had been sent to Japan. Secondly, the physical absence of a 
member of the Security Council—a permanent member—has never 
constituted an abstention. If so, could you cite a precedent? In the 
light of these two facts, could you possibly evaluate the legality of the 
action taken by the Security Council? 


PROFESSOR GoopricH: I really do not think that this audience at 
this hour would be particularly interested in a long dissertation on the 
legality of the Security Council’s action. I think you can certainly 
make a case for the legality of counting an absence in the same way as 
an abstention, but I am not going into the details of that argument. 

I think on the other point I indicated that the United States did 
jump the gun in a sense when we took the decision to send forces to 
the aid of the Republic of Korea before the Security Council recom- 
mended that that action be taken—that is perfectly true. Technically, 
you can say the action was illegal. But since time was then of the 
essence I would not be inclined to quibble about that. 


CHAIRMAN WINSLOW: I regret to say that time for this meeting has 
run out. We thank you for being a most attentive and responsive 
audience. 


PART III 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


GRAYSON L. KIRK, Presiding 


Vice-President and Provost, Columbia University 
Director, Academy of Political Science 


(). behalf of the Directors and the Officers of the Acad- 


emy, it gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome 
you to this Annual Fall Dinner. 

I bring you the greetings of Lew Douglas, our President, 
who until a few days ago had hoped that his own busy schedule 
could be so arranged that he could be with us tonight and could 
preside. Unhappily, this did not work out and he has asked 
me to convey to all of you his greetings and his regrets. 

To use a trite saying, it does indeed seem as if it were only 
yesterday that the San Francisco Conference completed its 
labors, and those of us who had the privilege of being a small 
part of it felt a great deal of satisfaction and optimism as we 
watched the distinguished heads of delegations march to the 
table where the official signature of their respective countries 
could be placed upon the completed Charter. 

That optimism of seven years ago was born out of certain 
understandable facts as they were seen at the time. One of 
them was the undeniable satisfaction, which in those days was 
very real, that the new international organization was about to 
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be launched under extremely favorable auspices, because it was 
to be the first organization of the kind since the rise of the 
modern state system in which all Great Powers would have re- 
sponsible membership. This, it was said in those days, had 
been one of the obstacles which the League of Nations had 
never quite been able to overcome. 

Now we were to have an international organization with all 
Great Powers as members, and it was being born, we thought, 
under more favorable circumstances than those which had at- 
tended the inception of the League of Nations. We felt that 
those in 1919 who had insisted that the League of Nations 
Covenant be a part of the war settlements and an integral part 
of the Versailles Treaty had been wrong. This time, we were 
to have an international organization created by a separate in- 
ternational agency. It would be a going concern by the time 
the troublesome political and territorial problems of the war 
settlements had arisen. Therefore, the organization ought to be 
able to smooth the path of the treaty makers in a way which 
the League of Nations had been unable to do with respect to 
the Versailles Treaty. 

We felt that these were—in prospect at any rate—very con- 
siderable advantages. And, furthermore, we felt that the ex- 
periences of the war, though they had shown many real diver- 
gences of opinion among the Great Powers and their associates, 
offered us optimism for the future development and usefulness 
of the new organization. 

I assure you this was an optimism which was widely shared 
at all levels of this government, that the common experience of 
facing a foe for so long and under such redoubtable circum- 
stances had created an area of understanding and agreement 
which would be projected throughout the peacemaking period, 
and, perhaps, if the organization really became effective, for an 
indefinite period thereafter, so that the Great Powers, meeting 
in concert with respect to any threat to the future peace, would 
be able to deal with that threat collectively, using the technical 
advice of the Military Staff Committee, and recognizing the 
special responsibilities of the Security Council. 

Now, all this was seven years ago. That early optimism has 
not been borne out, and these have been in some respects the 
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seven lean years of the United Nations. No sense of real com- 
munity has developed. The sharp split between the Eastern 
and Western Powers has frustrated the operations of the Se- 
curity Council, has had widespread effects in transferring re- 
sponsibilities, not foreseen in the Charter, to the General As- 
sembly, and has changed the character of the organization very 
considerably from that which had been anticipated at the time 
that the Charter was made. 

As a result of this, and in these years, criticisms have grown 
in this country and elsewhere. Skepticism has developed con- 
cerning the utility of the organization in Charter terms or in 
any other terms. 

There has developed a certain amount of apathy, and the 
high hopes which were held by so many people seven years ago 
have been frustrated. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, it seemed to us, as we were 
thinking about the fall program for the Academy this year, 
that it was high time to examine the record of the seven years 
with respect to security matters, and with respect to welfare 
and economic activities. This we have done in our morning 
and our afternoon sessions today. 

At San Francisco, one of the amusing things which I remem- 
ber from those hectic days was the arrival by air of a distin- 
guished Foreign Minister who was met by the full protocol at 
the airport. There was a long line of welcoming dignitaries 
and black cars. There was a military band. When the new ar- 
rival appeared on the air strip the band promptly struck up the 
wrong national anthem. Nonetheless, the arrival was escorted 
to San Francisco with a convoy of motorcycle police that was 
really an impressive sight. 

Now, what happened was that this vast convoy traveling at 
high speed suddenly rounded a corner and found itself in a one- 
block-long dead-end street. [Laughter] The resulting con- 
fusion created a historic traffic problem, even in San Francisco. 
[Laughter ] 

I suppose that there are some people who think that some- 
thing like this has happened to the United Nations during these 
seven years. At any rate, we are here to talk about the record 
tonight. 
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It seemed to us that it would be desirable to have this seven- 
year record examined by two men, one of whom could look at 
it from the outside as a distinguished private citizen, and an- 
other from the standpoint of a direct practitioner, if I may use 
such a term. 

We were extremely fortunate, we felt, in having been able to 
persuade Ambassador Gross to speak to us tonight from the 
standpoint of one who is professionally involved in the relation- 
ship of the United States to the United Nations. 

Ambassador Gross has had a long and distinguished career in 
the public service of this country. I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss step by step or year by year the various positions which he 
has held as legal adviser to the Department of State, or as the 
Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Congressional Rela- 
tions, prior to his present position as the alternate representative 
of the United States to the United Nations. 

Ambassador Gross has had, in addition, as I am sure you 
know, a distinguished record of public service in a great many 
other capacities with the General Staff of the War Department, 
and as Coordinator of the Foreign Assistance Program of this 
country. 

In addition, I have a particular and personal pleasure in pre- 
senting him to you as an old friend whom I have found in- 
variably helpful, invariably gifted with that high sense of pub- 
lic duty and responsibility which is the finest thing that one can 
say about a public servant. Ambassador Gross! [Applause] 
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THE TESTING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


ERNEST A. GROSS 
Deputy Representative of the United States to the United Nations 


W': are now, of course, in mid-flight in the Assembly, 


suspended I hope not too high in the air. In any event 

the issues which are before us are at various phases of 
balance and poise. Hence, it is difficult to do what I should like 
to do this evening, and which I warned Dr. Kirk some weeks 
ago that I probably could not do, namely, to discuss specific 
issues. I shall try, however, not to hide behind generalities. In 
approaching the problems of the United Nations as a so-called 
practitioner, it might be well to take one or two case histories. 
I should like to take Korea as one, not for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Korea, but for the purpose of illustrating some general 
problems which seem to me, based on my own experience, are 
characteristic of those which continually face your representa- 
tives to the United Nations. 

Let me say as a starting point that I believe the United 
Nations is the primary link, however strong or however weak, 
of our efforts to promote free world solidarity. I do not believe, 
however, that it is the only such link. 

Dr. Kirk mentioned his personal experience watching states- 
men come up to sign the Charter in San Francisco. I would 
match that with my own experience of watching statesmen 
come up on the platform to sign the North Atlantic Treaty on 
an April day which will go down in history as one of the most 
important in our own national development. 

I believe that anyone who discounts or minimizes the impor- 
tance of such other links does a serious injustice to the problem. 
But I do believe that the United Nations is the primary link, 
however strong or however weak, in those efforts to promote a 
solidarity among the nations of the free world. 

It seems to me that we must approach this matter by attempt- 
ing to reach some sort of meeting of the minds as to what we 
mean by collective security. All of us use this phrase, but we 
often use it in a somewhat different sense. In my own view, 
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collective security really means an essential effort to find some 
means of sharing the burdens of common defense. We may 
think of it in terms of magic formulae or machinery. Some 
sincerely advocate a world government structure or other mecha- 
nism or institution. Some believe in bilateral diplomacy alone, 
others in regional arrangements. 

But whatever the plan, whatever form the plan may take, the 
effort I believe is the age-old effort of man to find some common 
basis for sharing the common burdens of defense. And defense 
to us means at the moment, as it is inevitable that it should, a 
military defense or at least a state of preparedness against raging 
communist imperialism. It is fitting and necessary that it should 
be our concern. 

But to me, defense also includes defense against other age-old 
enemies of man: disease, hunger, poverty and illiteracy. Those 
are the two sides of the coin. 

And the United Nations, strong or weak, is an essential ele- 
ment in attempting to issue a coin of moral currency. One side 
of the coin represents the necessary defenses and bulwarks against 
the threat of communist imperialism; the other represents that 
equally essential foundation of freedom, the development of 
methods to deal with the ancient enemies of man, as ancient at 
least as imperialism itself. 

Therefore, I will not inquire into the question whether the 
creation of the United Nations was wise, because I believe that 
it was inevitable and I think that inevitability disposes of the 
question of wisdom. 

The problem is how we deal with it, and whether we can deal 
with it successfully. That is both a test and the condition of 
our leadership. I turn to leadership because we, who attempt to 
represent you in the United Nations, generally believe that our 
réle is to use the United Nations in the highest national self- 
interest as a basis, as a forum, as a laboratory if you will, for the 
exercise of leadership. 

We have distinguished colleagues from the United Nations 
here this evening. We in the United States Delegation know 
that our colleagues from other countries regard the public 
opinion of the United States as the strongest single force in the 
world. They pay little attention, and properly so, to what we 
say as individuals. They look over our shoulders constantly and 
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inevitably to public opinion or, I would prefer to say, public 
judgment of the strongest and most heavily endowed country 
in the world. They are right to do so. 

The problem of leadership seems to me so important that I 
will attempt, in the remarks I am about to make, to single that 
out for examination and to test it against a specific problem or 
two. And that is where I thought Korea would at least be as 
valid an illustration as any other. 

The three kinds of tests with which we are confronted in our 
own experience—and I speak here as a practitioner—are: first, 
the inherent difficulties of world problems; secondly, the quite 
natural differences among the free nations; and, finally, the 
divisive and deliberately confusing tactics of the Soviet Union. 

When we attempt to establish a common judgment, a con- 
sensus of opinion among the peoples of the free world—starting 
indeed with our own—we obviously must start with intelligent 
policies and ones which we can explain. That certainly is the 
first test. We must be receptive to the ideas of others. In the 
friendly and timely consultations which we attempt, we must 
allow for give-and-take to develop a common consent. We 
have never thought that we could substitute driving for leading. 

The problem of Korea illustrates this. What is happening 
now in the United Nations, as you see it on your television, read 
it in your newspapers, is in a sense a repetition of a phase of the 
Korean problem which arose in December of 1950 and in Janu- 
ary of 1951. You will recall that the intervention of the Chi- 
nese Communists in Korea created a wholly new situation which 
the General Assembly then, as the Assembly today, had to face 
under the most difficult circumstances. 

Then as now, the initial efforts of the General Assembly were 
directed toward arranging a peaceful settlement with the Chi- 
nese Communists and the North Koreans. The Assembly set up 
a cease-fire group, and then a Good Offices Committee. These 
organizations vainly attempted to communicate with the Chi- 
nese Communist authorities who rejected and spurned even their 
efforts at communication. Both the Good Offices Committee and 
the cease-fire group met the same fate. Although the Assem- 
bly never ceased to keep the door open for an honorable settle- 
ment, the great majority of the Assembly came to the realization 
at that time in the winter of 1950-51 that the attitude of the 
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Communists was that they would not stop fighting in Korea 
unless their aggression were rewarded. And this of course was 
not done. 

I think there was a general realization at the time, which I 
believe exists today in the clearest form, that this is the most 
promising venture of collective security of modern times. Cer- 
tainly if we had not met the test of 1950-51 by condemning and 
taking measures against Chinese aggression, we would have, 
without question, paved the way for future aggressions, and, we 
all feel, finally a Third World War. 

Since that time, despite a stalemate in the negotiations, the 
aggression has been repelled. We often hear this and yet of 
course we think of the casualty lists, and ever mounting casualty 
lists, and it seems impossible to say that aggression in Korea has 
been repelled. There seems to be an inconsistency there. And 
yet there is not. It goes to the root of the purposes of the 
United Nations in Korea. 

We are building in the Assembly now the moral solidarity of 
the free nations behind the issue of the nonforcible repatriation 
of war prisoners. The last few weeks illustrate how sentiment 
develops in the Assembly. This is an essential lesson, it seems to 
me, in how to observe and understand the development of public 
opinion and of common consensus in the Assembly. There was 
never any question raised with us by anyone but the Commu- 
nists themselves, as to the fundamental humane and moral basis 
of our position on this issue, our refusal to drive prisoners of 
war back by the bayonet and at gun point. There was a general 
acceptance of the principle and we had it in informal as well as 
formal consultations with Delegates from all over the world. 
I myself talked to the Delegates from Asian countries, from 
Near Eastern countries, from Latin American countries, Dele- 
gates from everywhere. 

Nevertheless, when the matter was before the Assembly, it 
was necessary to go through the inevitable process which attends 
the development of common understanding, a consensus of view 
and public judgment down to the individuals behind the gov- 
ernments in every country of the free world. 

First it was necessary for us to lay on the table adequate infor- 
mation. That was done in a very brilliant and effective manner 
by Secretary of State Acheson just a few weeks ago. His per- 
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formance was widely acclaimed, not only because it was brilliant 
advocacy but because it responded to a felt need to have on the 
table, to put on the record of the Assembly, the facts and the 
background. As you know, the Secretary of State went back to 
the earliest days and traced the history of the period which pre- 
ceded the Korean aggression. 

That having been done, Foreign Minister Vishinsky followed 
part of the pattern with his own resumé of developments in 
Korea. Succeeding discussions have, however, clarified most of 
the questions in the minds of the Delegates. 

During the past few weeks—and this is going on at the pres- 
ent moment—there has been a considerable effort to explore 
many different possibilities of settlement, embodied in various 
proposals and ideas, some of which have been advanced formally 
in the committee, others of which have been discussed outside in 
private consultations. 

Now it seems to me that this stage is beginning to blend into 
a situation or a condition where sentiment is crystallizing behind 
the specific elements of what I would not call the United States 
position but rather the position of the twenty-one countries 
sponsoring the resolution introduced two weeks ago. This simply 
means that the consensus which we seek is beginning to take 
shape, and, I believe, will now move rapidly forward. 

There was a general awareness in the Assembly, and there is 
a general awareness now, that the Soviet government and its 
representatives intend to muddy and confuse the prisoners-of- 
war issue with vague generalities. The process of free discussion 
has made it clear where the Soviet government really stands on 
the problem. Mr. Vishinsky’s speech of a few days ago de- 
stroyed the divisive efforts which have been made by the Soviet 
government. 

The Assembly provided the forum in which the Soviet gov- 
ernment had to meet the issue; had no alternative but to attempt 
to reply to questions asked by Selwyn Lloyd of the British Dele- 
gation and others, and asked again yesterday by Foreign Minister 
Eden of the United Kingdom. The fact that the Soviet govern- 
ment felt compelled, through its representatives here, to answer 
these questions, or purport to answer them, was, I think, a very 
significant fact in itself. 

But even more significant, and this goes back to a point I 
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made in the beginning, was the revelation in Mr. Vishinsky’s 
speech of a few days ago of the basic character of the system he 
represents and for which he speaks. It was almost like a light- 
ning flash, the remark in Mr. Vishinsky’s speech which so star- 
tlingly illuminated the character of that system. He said that 
the only will of the individual was the will of the state. He used 
these words: ‘“‘ The state is the real will of the people.” That is 
a direct quotation. It hit the Political Committee like a hammer 
blow. 

We hear very often that the Soviet government profits by the 
use of the United Nations forum for propaganda purposes. This 
is purely a matter of opinion. For what it is worth, from one 
who has observed it personally for several years, I think that the 
constant self-revelation characteristic of the UN forum by the 
Soviet spokesmen, of which the quotation I have just given you 
is such a striking example, has acted like hammer blows to forge 
a greater unity and moral solidarity among peoples, government 
representatives and governments. It has its effect back home, 
too, through the press and other media of communication, 
reaching those who do not come in contact with Soviet repre- 
sentatives and the Soviet government in the same direct and 
immediate way that we do in so many different kinds of dealings. 

Other things that flow from this self-revelation are the funda- 
mental fallacies upon which the Soviet system and Soviet policies 
are based, fallacies which are exposed through this process. 

Again they do not do it only in the Assembly. They do it in 
Pravda, in their foreign broadcasts, in every medium they use, 
political, diplomatic, cultural, educational. 

Since the General Assembly is a world forum where represen- 
tatives of sixty nations meet, whatever comes out there receives 
wide and diffused public attention. This process of self-revela- 
tion, of course, applies to all members, and we can in the same 
manner and in the same sense reveal to the world our own pur- 
poses and motives and integrity. In the competition I do not 
think we need have concern about the winner. 

Dr. Kirk has said that the frustrations of these seven years 
have led some to believe that this “ convoy ” is going up a dead 
end. I like that metaphor “ convoy ”. But I would like to add 
that if we do travel at convoy speed, it is understandable. 

We regard the United Nations Assemblies, as they come each 
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year, as tests of our patience, challenges to our leadership and to 
our good will. Certainly they are fatiguing, but they also pro- 
vide us with varied and useful opportunities to report on what 
have been our policies, our objectives and our programs in the 
preceding year. 

The Soviet Union has, which may delude some, a somewhat 
simpler task—apparently simpler—of telling lies, using propa- 
ganda in the forum for no other purpose, not giving an account- 
ing but distorting the record for such advantage as it may give 
them for immediate and sordid purposes. 

The nations of the free world see this every day in the Assem- 
bly and in a dramatic and striking way. They are learning, 
too, that our own policies and objectives are based upon a tradi- 
tion, a way of life, an attitude, an aspiration, which corresponds 
to the deepest hope of individuals everywhere. 

I hope I do not sound trite or banal. I am sorry if it sounds 
that way. But it reflects a personal experience with people from 
many parts of the world. Regardless of what one reads in edi- 
torials and news articles or hears from commentators, the other 
free peoples of the world have a basic confidence in the motives 
and integrity of the United States government, the United 
States citizens, and the United States Delegation. This is a basic 
asset we possess. Like all assets it can be wasted, but those who 
believe that we did not start with that asset are wrong according 
to my own respectful submission. 

I would like to conclude by summarizing what I am afraid 
I have said very diffusely. I do not have, as you will note, a pre- 
pared text, since it was difficult to predict just what would be 
the situation today in the Assembly. I would have liked, too, 
to have dealt with more specific issues but that was equally im- 
possible. I will try to present my summary in a very few 
sentences. 

In the first place, the test and condition of our leadership in 
the free world, as I see it, is the method by which we use the 
United Nations as well as other international mechanisms and 
forums, never forgetting the still important bilateral diplomacy 
which is never out-dated and never will be, but which we must 
put in its place and perspective alongside the multilateral forms. 

Secondly, the test of our leadership is the constant and, I am 
afraid, patient effort to maintain and develop a sense of moral 
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unity. We have heard and read a great deal recently which is 
interpreted, by some at least, as holding in low esteem principles 
of morality and justice. I believe this is simply confusing 
morality with moralizing and law with legalism. It certainly is 
our own experience that there is no solvent except the common 
acceptance of a moral principle. 

It was for that reason that I tried to illustrate the point by 
reference to the prisoners-of-war issue in Korea. Even though 
we started with a general acceptance of the prisoners-of-war 
policy which we have pursued and will not abandon, neverthe- 
less there was and is the strenuous insistence by people from all 
over the world on an orderly, factual demonstration, and an 
orderly, timely process of consultation. The sense of partici- 
pating in decisions is of extreme importance. 

Finally, again dealing with the question of leadership and the 
problems it poses for us, I believe that in the lives of men, indi- 
viduals and communities, there come testing points. It may be 
that the prisoners-of-war issue has been ordained by Providence 
and destiny as one of the issues which provide testing points for 
the conscience of man and of communities and of civilization 
itself. 

It was foreseen from the beginning of the armistice negotia- 
tions that this issue would undoubtedly prove to be a very 
troublesome one. Now we find ourselves facing that stark moral 
issue, and it is, I think, a helpful thing that it is recognized as 
such. 

I think that we are entitled to say that there is a fundamental 
moral ingredient which the Soviet government has been unable 
and will continue to be unable to remove or to eliminate by 
tactics, however divisive or confusing. 

They may talk about co-existence, about peaceful co-exist- 
ence, but, it seems to me at least, such talk sounds very hollow 
from a system which, while talking about peaceful co-existence, 
admits openly that it is part of its dogma that the existence of 
the rest of the world is of short lease. 

We believe that people are becoming aware of this problem, 
and that the United Nations is the most important forum in 
which that awareness is taking place. But we must constantly 
keep before the people of the world an equally live reminder that 
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there is a substitute for it, and that that substitute is our tradi- 
tion, our way of life and our attitude and objectives. 

So I would say in my concluding sentence that our major 
purpose, to which we are dedicated as your Delegates to the 
United Nations, is to strive constantly to keep the asset of con- 
fidence with which we started. 

Thank you very much. [Applause] 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Kirk: Thank you very much, Ambassador Gross! I 
think you have done us a great service by calling to our attention the 
utility of the United Nations as a forum for the expression of the 
moral and political principles upon which our Western societies are 
founded. 

We must have time for our second speaker, so I shall forego any 
further comments about this extremely illuminating and delightful 
address to which we have just listened. 

Our second speaker brings to an examination of the record of the 
United Nations long years of experience in and out of public service. 
As a distinguished private citizen, he is the senior partner today in 
one of the leading law firms in New York. He is known for a hun- 
dred other activities of a public or quasi-public service nature, going 
back to the time of the Second World War when, as you all know, he 
established, developed and operated the extremely important Office of 
Strategic Services. Back still further, during the period of the thirties, 
he carried on an endless number of confidential missions of public im- 
portance. At the time of the First World War, he served in the 
Rainbow Division and he was one of the two Americans to receive the 
three highest rewards which this government can confer, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal, and the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

His has been a record of devoted and intelligent public service 
which has brought to him not only the distinction which that record 
justifies, but also the warm affection of all of us who have had the 
privilege of his personal acquaintance. 

It gives me great pleasure to present, as our second speaker of the 
evening, General Donovan, who will discuss this question from the 
viewpoint of one who is not a practitioner. General Donovan! [Ap- 
plause 
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N Associated Press interview published today in three 

A Scandinavian newspapers quoted Trygve Lie as saying 

that he quit as Secretary-General because no man could 

stand up under the pressure put on him by the Soviets. We 

have come to believe the frightening tales of the physical and 

psychological pressures inflicted by Stalin’s Secret Police upon 
his political prisoners in the Lubianka prison in Moscow. 

After the happening of the last few days we are shocked to 
find that Stalin’s reach extends to the home of the United Na- 
tions—a temple dedicated to the maintenance of peace and se- 
curity. The Moscow Radio boasts of the resignation of Lie and 
says: ““Trygve Lie was shown up as an agent of aggressive 
circles of the U.S.A.” The radio charged that the American- 
British majority illegally prolonged Lie’s post for a further 
three years, and the broadcast continued: “The Soviet Union 
declared at the time that it would not consider this illegal de- 
cision of the Assembly and would not accept Trygve Lie as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations.” 

So Stalin takes matters into his own hands and by refusal to 
recognize Lie’s position, by harassment and insult forced Lie to 
say, “In the long run no man can bear that kind of pressure.” 
The insolent and boastful acknowledgment of the Soviet’s 
forced resignation of Lie thinly disguises the disclosure its in- 
filtration into the Secretariat, of its agents, spies and saboteurs 
—creatures of Stalin and of his satellites. 

Stalin has perfected these techniques: in each target country, 
operations are directed by Moscow-trained leaders with a small 
but strategically well-placed hard-core Communist minority, 
ready to engage in sabotage and in partisan warfare. They in- 
filtrate a target country, win a foothold in the channels of pub- 
lic information and seek to control the key labor unions, pene- 
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trate government agencies and establish popular fronts. There 
are no declarations of war, no troops, no tanks, no planes. But 
this stealthy warfare, plus the threat of the Red Army, has 
given Stalin control over vast areas of territories and hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

We have only just begun to grasp the special nature of Com- 
munist organization and methods. The real strength of the 
Soviets lies in their world-wide organization, in their highly de- 
veloped techniques and communications, and in the discipline 
of leaders especially trained in the Lenin School in Moscow. 

So far our efforts to counter Soviet subversive war have been 
piecemeal. Only by our understanding of the manner in which 
the fight is carried to us will we be able to deal with it. We 
cannot sit back and hope to be let alone. We cannot buy our 
way out, nor should we be misled by seeming successes whether 
here at home or in the field until we have totaled the score on a 
global scale. 

The United States wished the United Nations to be strong 
and to have a decisive voice in world affairs. In fact, she relied 
upon the UN. In the first years after the war she refused to 
enter into any regional alliance, feeling that a policy of regional 
alliances would weaken the UN. The American people were 
enthusiastic—indeed, overenthusiastic—about the UN. No- 
where else in the world did the public give such spontaneous 
support to the UN. In Europe there was realistic skepticism; in 
Russia a cold, selfish evaluation; in the Far East remote interest. 

The ideals of UN have been deadly hurt by the Soviet policy. 
The Soviets wrecked the original political structure of the UN, 
which was based upon the assumption of mutual understand- 
ing, good faith and the spirit of unity among the permanent 
five members of the Security Council. 

The Soviets have approached every problem of the UN from 
a selfish, expansionist, propagandistic and subversive stand—in 
Greece, Indonesia, Palestine, Iran, Berlin-blockade, Kashmir, 
and above all Korea. When the problem of the veto was de- 
bated at Yalta, it was finally accepted upon the basic assump- 
tion that the unity among the Big Three would be maintained. 
If that were lost it was felt the original mission of the UN 
would be lost as well. 

But ideology has crept into the UN. The Soviets deal with 
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every UN problem from the point of view of an ideological in- 
terest. Have ideologies ever played so important a rdéle in in- 
ternational relations? They affect the work of every UN 
agency: the Security Council, the General Assembly, all of its 
agencies. Even the UN Secretariat, which should be a body of 
international civil servants, is divided by the ideological rift. 

In such a situation what policy can the United States pursue 
in and toward the United Nations? Already the United States 
has been compelled by the Soviets to adopt measures which fol- 
low a line contradictory to the original intentions of vesting in 
the Security Council the paramount power of guarding the 
world peace. The importance of the Security Council has sunk 
to an unintended low due to the Soviet veto obstructionist pol- 
icy. The emphasis has been shifted to the General Assembly 
which, however, has an authority limited to moral pressure 
only—and moral pressure against Soviet armed brutality, 
though of great value, cannot stop the Soviets’ violation of 
UN principles. 

If the UN is paralyzed to a great extent by an ideological 
rift, we must get to the crux of the problem. The UN will 
never be able to fulfill its task as originally planned as long as 
the ideological struggle exists. There is no hope that this 
struggle will cease before the disintegration of Soviet Com- 
munist power. 

It has been suggested that the veto be amended. This could 
be done, however, only with the consent of the Soviets. How 
can we expect Stalin to give support to an amendment which 
would mean weakening of his power position in the Security 
Council? But the United States would gain in moral stature 
by proposing an amendment which would give a better and 
equal hearing to small nations and which would indicate her 
willingness to give up her own privileged position. 

If pursued to the end and with the support of the majority 
of the UN members, such an amendment would compel the 
Soviet Union either to accept it or to withdraw from the UN. 

But the defenders of the United Nations say that the UN 
has definite value—in the interests of peace, as an instrument of 
public debate—that it makes possible the organized contact of 
leaders of countries with different cultures and different politi- 
cal systems. Out of such contacts it is said that the United 
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Nations is the last organizational link between the East and the 
West. The United Nations provides a mechanism when on 
either side there is willingness to compromise. 

It is urged, also, that the United States through the United 
Nations is able to provide our officials with a better opportunity 
to become acquainted with attitudes of other countries. 

Without discounting the importance of the regional security 
agencies such at NATO, defenders of the United Nations claim 
the need of some mechanism for the organized collaboration of 
all states outside the Soviet orbit. 

The United Nations today does provide the only such 
agency. What would be the gain, it is asked, in discontinuing 
the United Nations and replacing it with a formal organization 
of the free world alone? 

In answer—the defenders of the existing system insist that 
many countries, either because they still are uncertain of United 
States leadership or though willing to work openly with the 
United States, are worried about Soviet retaliation. 

Whatever the merit of the United Nations, we have not yet 
been able through it to reach the Russian people. Getting at 
the inside of the Soviet Union is difficult. Perhaps broadcasts 
of the United Nations meetings and the speeches would give 
the Russians a new light on their political leaders. We know 
the Russian people want to reach the peoples on our side of the 
curtain. There is not yet enough strength and will for insur- 
rection but there are tides of resentment and discontent. There 
are many Russians who would be glad to escape from the rule 
of the Kremlin, and some who have done so have been willing 
to go back. Those are the ones who can tell their friends what 
is happening in the world outside Russia and how real our sup- 
port of assistance would be. We made a serious mistake at the 
end of the war by receiving people who had escaped and send- 
ing them back under guard to concentration camps and death 
at the hands of the Kremlin. Part of our job is to convince the 
Russian people that they do have a chance in the world and that 
we are with them. 

We are with them and against their masters even to the point 
of unloading our whole store of atomic bombs where they will 
do the most good. It is fear of our bombs that has kept Stalin 
from total war so far; but he, too, is stockpiling bombs and 
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there may come a time when he will feel that the odds against 
him have shortened. What he cannot shake off is the con- 
tinuing fear of his own people. It is appropriate here to quote 
the Italian historian, Guglielmo Ferrero: 


Power is condemned to live in terror because, in order to gov- 
ern, it employs violence and terror. Its subjects fear the arbi- 
trary power which they must obey, while the power itself fears 
the subjects it commands. . . . It is the fear inherent in power, 
fear of revolt, a fear which from the very outset seizes upon all 
power that is founded on force... . 


That fear rests heavily upon the Kremlin and we can use it. 
We can turn the Soviet against itself. By helping his own 
people to help themselves we can intensify Stalin’s fear, give 
truth and force to his nightmare and in the end prevent him 
from reaching his goal of world domination. 

Inside the United Nations or outside the United Nations, we 
have no choice between peace and war. Already the Soviets are 
waging a war against us—a subversive war. We have no choice 
except to win that war in which we find ourselves and of which 
the Korean war is only a part—but a bloody part. 

To win that war is to prevent World War III. There are 
people who are afraid any positive action we take would scare 
Stalin into World War III. They ought to know that if Stalin 
is determined to make war on the United States he will do so, 
no matter what we do. Meantime, unless we fight him with his 
own weapons, he will continue to cajole and maneuver us out 
of position, seize the bases we might one day need, and reduce 
us to a level he could attack at his own time and place. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Kirk: Thank you, very much, General Donovan! 

We are indeed grateful to all of you for your attendance tonight. 
We all owe a debt of thanks to the speakers of the morning and after- 
noon sessions, and to our two speakers for this evening. 

The meeting is adjourned. 
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